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The “Spirit of the Gimes,” —-- 


N° 233 BROADWAY, 
¢ OPPOSITE THE PARK FOUNTAIN. 


JOHN RICHARDS, PROPRIETOR AND PUBLISHER. 


CORRESPONDENTS, SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS, 
To prevent mistakes, will please direct all letters relating to the business 
of this Office as above. 








TO OUR FRIENDS 
Correspondents, Subscribers, or other friends, who desire our services, at a mode- 
rate commission, for the purchase of all] descriptions of Improved Stock, and articles 
to be obtained at prime cost, of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in 
this city and vicinity—cemprising— 


Thogeugh-bred Stook, Carriages and Harness, 
Carriage and Saddle Horses, Agricultural Implements, 
Cattle, Sheep, ete., Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds, 
Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, Sail and Row Boats, 

Fighting Coeks, Machinery, 

Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc.. Books, Engravings, etc., 

Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments, 
Fishing Tackle. Etc., etc., ete., 


May rely upon « prompt attention to their orders. Particular attention will be paid 
te shipping stock, etc. Where a choice of transit, by land or water, is entertained 
by a pure hager, he will please state it. All letters to be addressed to Joum Ricuarns, 
‘Spirit of the Times” office, 233 Broadway. 


a 








Eo Correspondents. 

J. E, C.—Another copy of the T. R. was sent to your address on Monday last. Hope 
you will receive it; should it fail to reach you, however, write ue, and you shall have 
one, if we kave to tote it all the way to you. 

. & A.—We presume the mules you refer to are sold. 

“Inquirer.’’—‘‘Where does the passage occur—‘There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.’’’ Julius Cesar, act 4, scene 3.: 

A@ Since we have assumed the Eijitorial chair of the “‘Sprair,’? we have received 
numerous letters from Correspondents and Subscribers in almost every State in the 
Union, speaking in flattering terms of our efforts to make our paper what it should 

; ese epinions we value very highly, inasmuch as they alj came from paying 
subscribers. Short extracts from each of these letters would dtcupy several columns, 
which precludes the possibility of giving them; we cannot, however, refrain from 
giving the following from a letter from a distinguished Tarfman, who is a valued cor- 
respondent and a paying subscriber : “I goin for the old ‘Spirit’ with all my heart. 
I know it will now be what it ought to have been—the spirit of the times. Whatever aid 
I can summon to its support will be rendered most cheerfully.’? Such letters of con- 
gratulation are encouraging to us, and we hope our friends will never have cause to 
write otherwise. 

Rap \n order to give all bands an opportunity to enjoy ‘‘A Merry Christmas’’ (a 
happiness we heartily wish all our readers), we send our paper to press one day ear- 
lier than usual this week. 








THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 27, 1856, 


LETTER FROM “FALCONER.” 


Dear ‘*Spirit”—The year of 1856 is fast drawing to its final close, and 
soon the first day of January will usher into existence the new-born year, 
to serve another twelve months’ existence, and then to pass into that 
shadowy past where thousands of its predecessors have gone before it. 
You, who dwell within the “narrow, dirty and noisy streets of Gotham,” 
do not measure time as we do in the beautiful country. To you, spring 
lime speaks but of pleasant days and occasional glimpses of the sun as he 
appears for a few moments above the long rows of bricks and mortar. 
A desire, perhaps, to leave your musty office and saunter for a short time 
throuzh your abortive attempts at domiciling nature within city limits— 
viz: your so-called Parks—while to us in the country the earth is redo 
lent with the thousands of blossoms of trees and plants—the grbdves re- 
sounding with songs of praise, chaunted by myriads of tiny warblers— 
the verdant landscape and velvet fields, inviting man to leave his closely 
confined rooms and share the} general delight incident to all created mat- 
teratthis season. While in the noisy mountain brooks just let loose from 
their icy bondage the speckled trout affords to the disciples of good old 
Izaak Walton, sport of no mean order. 

To you summer is but a period of languor and equatorial torture, with 
no place where you may find relief from the debilitating effects of the 
long continued attacks of old ‘**Sol,” while we hail its advent as the 
season of Pic-Nics, Regattas, rambles o’er hill and dale, &c. And then 
comes autumn! beautiful, brown, hazy autumn, with its many-colored foli- 
age, its bright balmy days and clear skies. To you it may be the harbing- 
et of increased business—the money gods have returned jfrom their an- 
dual exiles; the ball, the rout, and all the paraphernalia of fashionable life, 
move on with renewed energy. But with us it is marked as the brightest 
days of the year to. the sportsman. Now we slip the long eared harrier 

Upon the track of the *‘antlered monarch”— that prince of game birds, the 

nild-orb’d woodcock, is now stopping at his old haunts for a short period 

4s be wends his way to a more genial clime; the quail whistles loudly from 

‘te brown heather or tangled coppice ; the ruffed grouse now leaves his 

Mountain fastness and dark laurel swamps, for the alder brake, which 

*tirts the home of the farmer. The hare now springs from her form with 

tenewed vigor, while oft at break of day may be heard the joyous bay of 

he pack which has just aroused Reynard from his fancied security, and 
tow make the hills echo with their deep-mouthed yells. Have you any 

"uch gladsome events by which to chronicle the return of autumn ? No, 

they belong alone to us of the country. And then as now, winter's icy 

breath chills the vital current of the fading year, and wraps its dying 

‘orm in its shroud of beautifal white fleecy snow. What is that to you? 

you Cannot enjoy, as wedo the vast delights of a true country sleigh 

tide, With its great sled robed in buffalo, and closely packed with a rosy 
ne of bright, joyous, laughing country girls, rapidly whirling along be- 

, “d four slashing country breds making not 2:40 ow the snow. And then 

‘te good old quaint country tavern at which we stop, with its old time- 

Yorn sign hoarsely creaking in the wintry blast,—its cheerful old parfor 

= huge wood fire blazing forth to welcome us from the embrace of old 

oreas”—and the old familiar ball-room, with its tallow candles pinion- 

*d fast to the smoky walls—and still “old Jimmy,” from whose cracked 

‘nd dusty violin issues the well-known ‘Money Musk,” and “irish 

*therwoman ;” and then last, but not least, the grateful and well load- 
er so carefully spread ffi the spacious dining-room below, flank- 
either end by the gobblers—who, for long months had proudly strut- 

D4, ‘a the adjacent farm-yard. And then as we approach the small hours, 
tide home again, the keen air resounding to the merry quartette and 
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jovial glee as we fairly fy behind our gallant steeds—ah! these are the 
joys of the country. You may drive the whole length of that great defile 
of codfish aristocracy yclept Fifth Avenue, or you may glide along behind 
a 2:244 over the “Bloomingdale,” but we would not exchange with you ; 
no, not for a single season. But it was our intention in the beginning to 
give you some information with regard to the past year in the Keystone 
State, but thus far we have heen running on wide of the mark. To the 
sportsman the past year has been rather @ peculiar one, at least with us, 
in this portion of our good old State. Dger are and have been about as 
plenty as usual—the practice now observed by ali the ‘‘Leatherstock- 
ings” of the forest, to kill all hounds found in pursuit of deer, is having 
a very beneficial effect. They are not chased from their feeding grounds 
and are principally killed in still hunting. : 

Wo beit now to any member of the genus canis should he be found 
following the slot of a deer in any of our forests.» While the present laws 
are wholly inadequate in protecting the deer, the hunters have almost 
unanimously agreed to protect them in this manner. The Ruffed 
Grouse have been quite plenty during the past season, sheltered by their 
almost impenetrable coverts and dense laurelswamps; and being but lit- 
tle affected by the rigors of the winter season, they continue to thrive; 
and when occasionally a pack may be found during the months of Octo- 
ber or November in some black alder swamp, where a pointer may be 
used to advantage, they afford fine sport to the legitimate spottsman. 

The woodcock have not been very pleaty, but such specimens as we 
killed, were, taken altogether, the largest, fattest, and finest birds ever 
sbot in our recollection. The quails are non est inventus. Poor things! 
they have been nearly annihilated by the intense cold and long continued 
snows of the past winter. Several bevies have been discovered during 
woodcock shooting in October a:d November, but by common consent 
the sportsmen in this region of the country have agreed to give them a 
jubilee year, and harm them not. We do not learn of a single quail hav- 
ing been shot by any of our sporting friends this fall, nor will there be, 
for our guns are in their cases and racks; there :o remain until snipe 
shooting dawns upon us in the spring of °57. 

With regard to the crops, we have had a beautiful supply of all the 
cereal grains—a most extraordinary yield of potatoes, and a fair crop of 
apples—but as to peaches, plums, cherries, &c., they were an utter and 
entire failare—the buds having been frozen during the severe weather of 
January and February last, but with all there is much for which we 
should be thankful, and 

**Believe Providence all good and wise 
Alike in what it gives and what denies.” 

Among Other things for which we feel a spirit of thank(ulness is the 
weekly arrival of the old “Spirit.” Its venerable publisher the old Gov- 
ernor, (God bless him,) we have known many years; the new Editor we 
cannot as yet claim as a personal friend, but cherish the hope to, as one 
of our prospective pleasures. 

May they pull together in harmonious harness for many long years, 
and may the friends of the old “Spirit” be even thieker than autumn 
leaves in Vallambrosia, is the earnest wish of Yours, truly, 

HazLEewoop, Pa., Dec. 15, 1856. FAaLconeR. 








ROBERT AITCHESON ALEXANDER, ESQ. 


A correspondent of the Albany ‘‘Country Gentleman” gives the follow- 
ing account of a recent visit to the estate of this gentleman :— 


At six o’clock we took the return train towards Lexington for the Big- 
Spring station, a dozen miles, or so, from Frankfort, where, by appoint- 
ment, we stopped to meet the carriage of Robert Aitcheson Alexander, 
who resides a mile or two south, on his extensive estate of Woodburn, con- 
sisting of near three thousand acres of as fine land asthe sun of Kentucky 
warms or shines upon. And as this gentleman, like Doctor Breckinridge 
—already one—is about to become another personal institution of Ken- 
tucky, we may spend a moment in describing his whereabouts. 

Striking off in a southerly direction from the railway station, the road 
at once enters the domain of Mr. Alexander, through which it runs, with 
the exception of accommodating on one side the large farm of Mr. Gratz, 
his immediate neighbor, or rather as immediate as two such extensive 
farms as theirs will allow. Passing this latter place, two or three gates are 
opened and shut—a wide pasture-lawn is entered, and the quiet, secluded 
home of Mr. Alexander is reached at seven o’clock in the evening, where 
Co!. Sherwood of New York, General Steinberger of Virginia, and Doctor 
Watts of Ohio, are already domesticated with their host some hours ear- 
lier. Col. Morris and his two nieces had left but a couple of hours pre- 
vious, to spend the night with a brother of Mr. Alexander—some three 
miles distant. An ample repast, a social evening, a night of sound sleep, 
and an early rising, fitting us for the enjoyment of a soft autumnal day 
in looking over the home grounds, and examining the large herd of 
Short-Horns so rapidly collected upon it. And as this gentleman is mak- 
ing such marked use of his wealth in the stock improvement of his country, 
we shall not violate the rules either of hospitality or delicaey, in sta:- 
ing who he is, what he has done, or his inteaded plans of operation. 

Robert Aitcheson Alexander is the eldest son of the late Mr. Alexander, 
of Kentucky, who emigrated from Scotland to that State at an early day, 
and among other investments, purchased the estate on which the son was 
born, and resides. This farm he improved and cultivated, and on it spent 
many years of his life. His elder brother, the late Sir William Alexander 
of Scotland, died childless, and Robert Aitcheson succeed to his lands 
and coal and iron mines, which he still holds. Yet this is not his only 
merit. Unlike a majority of persons under like circumstances—for he 
was educated at an English University, and te all the expectations of a ti- 
tled heir—who would have turned their backs upon their native land te hob- 
_a-nob with the gentry “at home,” this retiring gentleman visits Scotiand 
only as often as is necessary to supervise the management of his estates, 
and prefers the occupation of an untitled American farmer. ‘ Here, thea, 
we find him living in great simplicity, in @ humble house—his father’s old 
mansion—in the prime of life, and, alas, a—bachelor, surrounded only by 
his family servants and laborers—himself the manager and director of ail 
his agricultural affairs. His great farm is equal in soil and fertility, in its 
outstretching fields and great woodland parks, in its springs and streams, 
in themenity and beauty ofits surface, to any other in Kentucky. He 
has many barns and stables, and is building many more of great solidity 
and convenience. He has small enclosed fields aud paddocks for his stock 
near the buildings, and is constantly adding to them. He has adopted a 
grand plan of stone enclosure, and «water accommodation, which, when 
carried out and perfected, will probably make Woodburn one of the most 
complete stock estates in America. He has imported from abroad a large 
number of fine cattle of the highest blood, and without regard to cost, 
and added to them largely of the best native Short-Horns in this country. 
He has, too, a large stud of blood horses, and is constantly adding to them, 
halting at no price which, when determined to purchase, will secure them. 
To these are added sheep and swine, and sundry other varieties of domes~ 
tic animals, which either their utility, his own taste or fancy may suggest. 
It is Mr. Alexander’s intention to institute annual stock sales on his farm 
hereafter, as {rom 80 numerous a collection their natural increase will * 
able him to offer an attractive array in their several kinds every year. - 
such aa extended, liberal, and highly useful career, this gentleman w! 








not only prove @ public benefastor, but identify his name and State with 


the choicest of herds, and studs, and flocks. He has laid out a grand 
plan of agricultural improvement, which will require many years to 


an 4 execute, and we trust his valuable life will be spared to accom- 
plish it. 








THEATRICALS IN BOSTON. 
Boston, Dec. 22, 1856. 

Dear old ‘‘ Spirit.” —Owing to a press of businets engagements in look- 
ing after disabled ships, and no less disabled debtors, I have not been able 
to write more than my business letters, or my own name, for the past five 
or six weeks ; and pow only snatch an hour to send you a hurried sketch 
of what has been going on in the theatrical way in our metropolis since 
| my Jast letter. 

On Friday evening, 12th instant, Mr. Edwin Forrest concluded a five 
weeks’ engagement at the Boston Theatre, which, in every respect, was 
the most suceessful and brilliant that this eminent tragedian has ever 
acted in this city. No more satisfactory or conclusive evidence is needed 
to prove that Mr. Forrest’s efforts were appreciated, than the fact that the 
theatre was nightly filled with as critical, refined, and intelligent audi- 
ences as were ever assembled within the walls of this magnificent Temple 
of the Drama since its opening. Never has Mr. Forrest’s acting created 
such intense excitement in the minds of the great public as during this 
engagement, and never has it been more thoroughly appreciated or ex- 
tolied by those stern critics, whose long experience, keen perception, and 
highly cultivated dramatic taste, eminently qualify them to place a just 
value on the highest and most intellectual interpretations of the immortal 
poet’s grandest and most sublime conceptions. 

[A detailed account of Mr. Forrest’s engagement we are reluctantly 
compelled to defer until next week, in consequence of having received our 
correspondent’s letter only two hours before the time fixed for sending the 
last ‘‘form” to press. —Editor ‘*Spirit.”)} 

During the past week Mrs. Bateman’s comedy of “Self,” and Mr. Wil- 
kins’ comedy of **My Wife’s Mirror,” have been presented to indifferent 
audiences, only; partly owing to the excessive cold weather and partly 
to the immense draughts made upon the pockets of the public during 
Mr. Forrest’s,\long engagement. The former is strictly an American co- 
medy of much cleverness,jbut some of the characters were strongly exag- 
gerated in the irrepresentation, upon the boards of this theatre. Capt. Cyno- 
sure, as impersonated by Mr. Belton, was simply an exaggerated carica- 
ture; and no such creature would ever be permitted to make his entree 
within the pale of refined or fashionable society in the United States. 
The same may be said of Mrs. Wood’s conception and interpretation of 
Mrs. Corderoy Codliver, into wliose mouth the fair authoress has put too 
many vulgar “*gags” of the day, to admit of her being tolerated in society 
much’above that which can be feand among the herb and apple women 
of Fulton Market, notwithstanding she may be possessed of wealth, 
and dress within an “‘inch of her life!” and, moreover, I doubt if the 
authoress intended to have a vulgar cockney bar-maid brought into the 
fashionable society ot New York. Yet, as such, did Mrs. Wood repre- 
sent Mrs. Codliver. 

Mrs. Barrow invested the pretty part of Mary Apex with considerable 
interest, but her portrait of the artless and kind-hearted girl lacked that 
natural apd unaffected simplicity of, character which her situation and 
limited experience in the ways of fashionable life would seem to demand. 
Her scene, however, with the old nurse, Aunt Chloe, when endeavoring 
to teach her the letters of the alphabet, was refreshingly natural and life- 
like, and, upon the whole, the interpretation was a creditable one. 

Mrs. Kirby's portraiture of Mrs. Apex was a creditable and praise- 
worthy performance, both in conception and execution ; and, although a 
character that does not stand in a favorable light with the audience, it 
was, nevertheless, made a prominent feature of the comedy, and one 
which drew forth considerable applause. There was no character more 
truthfully portrayed in the piece, nor one more carefully acted. 

Mrs. Gilbert, as Aunt Chioe (the dld colored nurse), was capital, and 
more than once made me feel that I was listening to a good old kind- 
hearted “mamma,” whom I knew in Virginia many, many long years 
ago, and to whom I am indebted for more acts of kindness than I have 
ever been able to repay, but which have never been forgotten, even in the 
stormiest hours of my life ; and here I beg permission to thank Mrs. Gil- 
bert for reviving in my mind a reminiscence around which so many plea- 
sant recollections cluster. To her portraiture of the kind-hearted old 
colored nurse, have I given @ prominent place on the tablets of my 
memory, so truthful and life: like was it to what the writer has experi- 
"Mies Lizzie Emmons’ delineation of the characteristics of Mrs. Ra- 
dius was well and justly conceived, and was, altogether, a creditable 
Pe albert was capitalas John Unit, and Mr. Donaldson, Stoddard, 
Cowell, and Morris, were satisfactory as Mr. Apex, Charles, Sanford, and 
Mr. Promptcash. 

It may not be out of place here to state, that the ladies in the comedy 
were most magnificently and extensively costumed, particularly Mrs. 
Kirby and Mrs. Wood. ' 

“‘My Wife’s Mirror” is an amusing trifle, extracted from the French, 
in which Mrs. Barrow plays Mrs. R. Rackett with spirit and vivacity, 
and Mr. Belton impersonates her husband, Mr. R. Rackett, with equal 
life, spirit, and dash. This sprightly comedy contains many palpable 
‘shits’ at “fast” husbands, and equally fast wives; the dialogue is epi- 
grammatic and sharp, while it contains considerable wit. Miss Lizzie 
Emmons was spirited and lively as Mrs. Torpedo. Both pieces were su- 
perbly put upon the stage. 

This evening the Ravels commence an engagement at the Boston 
Theatre, and during their stay I understand Mrs. Barrow is to fulfil an 
engagement with-Mr. Burton, in your city, and Mrs. John Wood is shortly 
to appear at Mr. Wallack’s establishment. I bespeak for both these 
clever ladies a warm and generous welcome from our brethren of Go- 
tham. I hear Mrs. Barrow opens this evening as Mrs. Oakley, in the 
‘Jealous Wife.” , } 

Kimball’s Maseum has, for the past few weeks, been doing a fine busi- 
ness with ‘‘Aladdin.” 

The affairs of the National Theatre, for two or three weeks past, has 
been in an exceedingly confused state, owing to financial difficulties. 
Arrangements, however, have been made with Mr. James Anderson, the 
English tragedian, and Miss Elsworthy, to play en engagement there, 
and they open this evening tn “Othello.” The theatre is now called the 
“People’s National,” and, I think, managed upom the commonwealth 
principle, with Mr. Jas. Pilgrim as acting manager, and Henry Farren as 
stage director, Mr. Henry Willard having retired from the management, 

At the Howard Atheneum, the Marsh Javenile Comedians are making 
quite a sensation, andjare attracting large audiences, notwithstanding the 
weather for the past week has been cold enough to freeze the beard a 
a Norwegian rat! 
| As Christmas will have passed before! again address the “Old Spirit,” 
I must, agreeably to my old custom, wish it and ail the attaches, as well 
the readers and correspondents, a “Merrie Christmas,” and many happy 
and joyous returns. Truly yours, ACORN. 
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The Spirit ot the Times: 











DRYBURG ABBEY. 


[In looking over some old papers, a few days since, one of our favorite 
correspondents came across a manuscript copy of the following poem, 
called “Dryburg Abbey.” It is written as a dream of thé burial of Scott. 
We have never seen it in prist, and our friend does not know by whom it 
isjwritten.”—Zditor “Spirit of the Times.”} 

’Twas morn, but not the ray which falls the summer boughs among, 
When beauty walks in gladness forth with all her light and song ; 

*T was morn, but mist and cloud hung deep upon the lonely vale, 

And shadows, like the wing of night, were out apon the gale! e 
For he whose spirit woke the dust of nations into life, 
That o’er the waste and barren earth spread flowers and fruitage rife ; 
Whore genius, like the sun, illumed thé mighty realm of mind, 

Had fied forever from the fame, love, friendsbip of mankind. 

To weave a wreath, in glory wrought, bis spirit swept afar 

Beyond the soaring wing of thought, the light of moon or star, 

To drink immortal notus, free from every taint of earth, 

To breathe before the shrine of lite, the source whence worlds have 
birth. 

There was wailing in the early breez>, and darkness ia the sky, 

When with the sable plume, and cloak, and pall, a funeral train passed 

by; 

Me thought St. Mary shield me well, that other forms moved there 

Than those of mortai brotherhood, the noble, young, and fair. 

Was it a dream? Though oft, in sleep, we ask ‘‘can it be so!” 

When warm imagination paints its marvels to our view; 

Earth's glory seems a tarnished crown to that which we behold, 

- When dreams enchant our sight wiih things whose meanest garb is gold. 

Was itadream? Methinks tne dauntiess Harold passed me by, 

The proud Fitz James, with martial step and dark intrepid eye ; 

That Marmion’s haughty crest flashed there, a mourner for his sake, 

And she the bold, the beautiful, sweet Lady of the Lake. 

The Minstrel, whose last lay was o’er, whose broken harp lay low, 

And with him glorious Waverley, with glance and step of woe ; 

And Stuart's voice rose there, as when midst fates djsastrous war— 

He lei the wild, ambitious, proud, and brave Vick lan Vobr. 

Next, marveliiug at his sable suit, the Domine stalked past, 

With Bertram’s Julia by his side, whose tears were flowing fast; 

Goy Mannering, too, moved there, o’erpowged at that efflicting sight, 

And Merrilies as when she wept on Eliingowan’s heig 1t. 

Solemr. and grave Monkbans approachéd amid the burial line, 

And Ochiltrie leaned on his staff and mourn’d for days lang syue ; 

Slow marched the gallant Mclutire, while Lovel mused alone, 

For once Miss Wardour’s image le{t that bosom’s faithful throne ; 

With coronach and arms reversed forth came McGregor’s clan, 

Red Douglas’ cry pealed shrill and wild, Rob Roy’s boMi brow looked 

wan, 

The fair Die Vernon kissed her cross and blessed its sainted ray, 

And ‘‘woe’s me,” the Baillie cried, ‘*that I should see this day !” 

Next came in melancholy guise, with sombre vest and scarf, 

Sir Edward Laird, of Ollierland, and far-renowned Black Dwarf; 

While on his left, with bonnet blue, and white locks flowing free, 

The pious sculptor of the grave, rode Old Mortality ; 

Baliour ef Burley, Ciaverhouse, the Lord of Evendale, 

And stately Lady Margaret, whose woe might not avail ; 

Fierce Botbereh, on bis charger, black as from the canfield won, 

And paie Hubakok Mucklewaith, who cried, *‘God’s will be done ;” 

And‘ike a rose, a young white rose, that blooms midst wildest scene, 

Passed the devoted, eloquent, and virtuous Jannie Deane. 

With Dumbiedikes, that silent laird, in love too deep to smile, 

And Effie, with her noble friend, the good Duke of Argyle ; 

With frowning brow, and bearing high, dark Ravensworth advanced, 

Who on the pale Lord-keeper’s mien with eye indignant glanced ; 

While gentle as a fawn ‘neath covert close and sure, 

Approached the beauty of ali hearts, the Bride of Lammermoor ; 

Then Annot Lyle, the fairy queen of light and song drew near, 

Tbe Knight of Ardenvohr, and he the gloomy Highland Leer ; 

Mac Calium, More, Monteith, Daigetty, Ranald met my view, 

The hapless children of the Mist, and bold Mich Consai Dau: 

On swept Bois Guiibert, Front de Peuf, De Braey’s plume of woe, . 

And Ceear de Leon’s crest waved near the far-famed Ivautoe. 

Cedric the Saxon, and the maiden Rowena, closer drew, 

Near the noble soui’d Rebecca, peeriess daughter of the Jew: 

Edward, the courtly Euphbonis‘, and Hobert of the Dell, 

And like aray of moonlight seemed the Maid of Avanel. 

Lord Morton, Douglas, Boiton, and the royal earl marched there, 

To the slow and solemn funeral chant of the Monks of Kennaguhair ; 

And she, on whose imperial brow a God hath set his seal, 

The glory of whose loveliness grief might not all conceal— 

The loved in high and princely balis, in lone and lowly cots, 

Stood Mary, the illustrious, yet hopeless Queen of Scots. 

The fair devoted Catherine, the sentimental Grame, 

Lochleven, whose worn brow revealed an early blighted name, 

The enthusiastic Magdalen, the pi!grim of the shrine, 

Whose spirit triumphs o’er the tomb, and makes its dust divine. 

With Leicester, Lord of Kenilworth, in mournful robes was seen, 

The gifted, great Elizabeth, high England’s matchless queen ; 

Trepellion’s mild and manly glance, and Varney’s darker gaze, 

Sought Amy Robsart’s brilliant form, too fair for earthly praise. 

Next Norma of the Fitful Head, the wild Brimkennar came, 

But shivered lay her magic wand, and dim her eyes of flame. 

Young Minna Troel, the lofty souled, whom Cleveland’: love betrayed, 

The generous old Udaller, and Mordaunt’s island maid ; 

Now followed Lord Gienvorloch, first of Scotia’s noble names, 

With fair, romantic Margaret, and erudite King James ; / 

The woo’d and wronged Hermione, whose lord all hearts despised, 

Sarcastic Malagrouther’s and the Moneixiies. 


Then stout Sir Geoffray of the Peak, and Peverei wept near, 
Stern Bridgnorth and the Fiery Duke, with Kkaiguts aud cavaliers ; 
The fairest of fantastic elves, Kaelia, glided on, 

And Alice, from whose beautious eyes the ligt: of love was gone. 


And Quentin’s haughty helm was there, Le Balafie’s stout lance, 
Orleans Creveczeur, the brave Dumois, the noblest knight of France; 
The wild Hayraddin followed near, the silent Jean de Troyes, 

The mournful Lady Hameline, and Isabel de Croyes. 


Pale sorrow marked young Tyrret’s mien, grief dimmed sweet Clara’s 





eye, 
And Ronan’s Laird breathed many a groan for days and friends gone 


v5 
“Oh, mourn not,” pious Cargill cried, “should his death woe impart, 
Whose cenotaph’s the universe, whose eleyy’s the heart.” 


The Lacy, famed Cadwallon, and the fierce Gevennyer, marcbed on, 
While horn and helmet, pike and bow, dart, gloves, and javelin shone; 
Sir Damian, and the beautiful young Eviline, passed there, 

Stout Wilkin and the Flemish Rose with wild dishevelled hair. 


Forth led the gallant Fairford his fascinating bride, 

The lovely Lilias, with his friend Redgauntiet by his side ; 
Black Lampell and the bold redoubted Maxwell met my view, 
And Wandering Willie’s solemn wreath pf dark funereal yew; 


The high and brave Saladjn, with proud and princely mein, 

The rich and gorgeous Saracen, and the fiery Nazarene ; 

There Edith and her Leopard Knight breath’d many a thought divine, 
While rank on rank, a glorious main, rode ihe Kaights of Palestine. 


Straightforward Sarobel, and Joliffe of the Tower, 

oung Wildrake, Markham, and the forest maid, May Flower. 
The democratic Cromwell, stern, resolute, and free, 
_The Knight of Woodstock, and the lovely Aiice Lee. 


I saw the mild King David, Oid Scotia’s saints invoke, 

ear Sir Patrick and the Douglass strade brave Torquii of the Oak ; 
And he whose chivalry had graced a more exalted birth, 
The noble- minded Henry, and the famed Fair Maid of Perth. 


The intrepid Anne of Guirestein, and the {alse Lorraine stepped near, 
ous Margaret of Anjou, aitd the taithful brave De Bere; 

ld Arnold and the King Rene, with Charles the Bold had met, 

he dauntless Donnehuegel, and the graceful young Lizette. 


Forth iode the i 
gallant Godfrey by the glorions Hugh the Great 
La the bold and beautiful the noble minenel fate ; ; 
, The rewood the Vangarian, with Bertha by his side, 
. om, Count of Paris, and the Amazonian Bride. 
And last amid the princely train waved high De Walton’s plume 
pir Augusta’s laurel wreath, which time shall ne’er cs tc >. 
rag ony, with Wiver void, his last fleet arrow sped, 
mourning o’éf Bis broken bow, and mused upon ths dead. 
hemes Upon some wild, some fair, sone fereign shore, 
y the same storm, recali past feuds no more, 


+ 





Thus prince and peasant, peer and slave, the friend ‘and foe comtbine, 
To pour the homage of their hearts upon some common shrine. 


Still onward, like the gathering night, advanced the funeral train, “ 

Like billows when the tempest sweeps across the doughty main, 

Where with eager gaze might reach in noble ranks were seen 

Dark Pr and glittering mail and crest, and woman's beanteous 
mein. x 


A oe through the lengthening host, methought the vault was 
closed, : , . ; 

Where, inhis glory and renown, fair Scotia’s lord reposed ; 

A sound swept through the lengthening host, and forth my vision sped, 

But, ah y that mournful dream proved true, the immortal Scott was 
dead. 


The vision and:the voice are o’er, their influence passed away, 
Like music on a summer’s lake at the golden close of day; 
The vision and the voice are o’er, byt when will be forgot 
The buried Genius of Romance, the imperishable Scott? 


ENCOREING. » : 


The encyclopedia of musical terms defines “encore,” as a French word, 
signifying again, once mere; a well known expression used by audiences 
at theatres, and in concert rooms, to express their desire that the perfor- 
mance of a song o7 instrumental composition should be repeated. Webster 
gives it a more latitudinous definition: ‘‘used by the auditors and specta- 
tors of plays and other sports, when they call for a repetition of a particular 
part.” Shakspeare makes a satirical allusion to the custom, when, in 
‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,” he mkaes Bally Bottom demand to play 
tee lion’s part. ‘I will roar,” says he, “that [ willdo any man’s heart 
good to hear me; I will roar that [ will make the Duke say, ‘let bim roar 
again, let him roar again !’” 

Thus Shakspeare, as BemJobnson truly said, 

**Was not of an age, but jor all time,” 
and bad his prepbetic eye on the aspiring players of *‘the lion’s part,” for 
maay generations to come after him. Hambet touched them gentiy when 
he advised the players at Eisinore to “‘speak no more than is set down for 
tnem,” and expressed the critical opinion that to do so “‘showe a most pi- 
tifml ambition in the fooithat tses it.” 

There is another word a French audience employs when itis desirous of 
having a part of the opera repeated. Amidst muc& clapping and other 
crepitation, on such occasions, one hears the cry of “Bis! bis!” which is, 
afier all, but a literal transiation of the “let him roaragain! let him roar 
again!” of Soakspeare. 

This custom is another of those which, while they must not be con- 
demned tn toto, are liable to the most annoying abuse, being often carried 
to an intolerable extreme. One would think that a five act opera was 
long enough to satisfy the most exacting devotee of the lyric drama; yet 
how often do we see a diflicul: cavatina or scene, taxing the utmost pow- 
ers of an artist, or a number of artists, to execute them once adequately, 
demanded for repetition. A concert programme in two parts, each con- 
taining a dozen morceaux, might seem to be a sufficient en'ertainment for 
a single evening, yet it is not uncommon to bear at least every alternate 
feature of it encored, or an additional one given in, tosecure **the money’s 
worth” of the exacting audience. We have known the most vigorous and 
robust voices to break down under these repeated demands apon them, 
and the relentless encore forced to admit that the compliant singer did not 
nearly Come up, on the repetition, to the manner in which the first perfor- 
mance was executed. Aad oo wonder! 

We have beard the great finale of the second act of Verdi's ‘*Ernani” rap- 
turously and persistently—we aré sorry to add, uccessful y—demanded for 
repetition ; and have known the mad scene in the *'Lucia” to be encored 
and repeated, more than once; to the great damage of the dramatic unity 
ot the opera, and the chagrin of the judicious mojority of the audience. 
Is it not fine to see a scena, full of action, repeated at the call of the audi- 
ence, and all the business gone over witu again; as for example, in the 
“Bohemian Girl,” tne “Fair Land of Poland” song, at the end of which 
Thaddeus hands to the Count the paper establishing his nobility, exclaim- 
ing, “let this attest!” It is always encored, and the Count ha§ to give 
back the document, to be so used again, or spoli the great point of the 
scene. So far as the proprieties are concerned, a repetition of one of Ham- 
lec’s soliloquies, or Macbeth’s dagger-scene, might as well be re-demand- 
ed; and Opheltia’s crazy snatches of song, or King Lear’s mad defiance of 
the elements, be “eathusiastically encored by an appreciative and admir- 
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***No, Sar!’ replied the Doctor quite offended, « ae co 

want too see one tam scared snake, just go you up dare " “3 o 
“He did not goup. He took the Doctor's word for it: and the p 

himself was very careful after that not to puthis hao so 


red-headed woodpeckers till he found there were no = he cll = 
e ” 


if you 


The city of Salem, in the Oid Bay State, has 
the best things that have found hed way into 3 sty ty a 
our readers. Here is another from that quarter : 
“It was some fifteen or twenty years ago that a courtr 
name of Green—not green except in name, but full of d 
to7town on exchange with one of the Salem pastors, 
church where he§was to officiate tne Bible and hymn- 
hed been in use for years beyond which the memory of the 
not extend. The preacher was not of the roaring order, like —- aid 
preacher in Scotland, who, in three’ years, kicked out two slot pie 
dang the guts out of sixteen Bibles. But he had worn heats a _ 
and new ones were greatly needed. This need the Rev. Mr. Gera his 
speedily detected. He gave out a hymn for the choir to sin hoot 
three ee of it, —_ — looking up towards the singers in pea 
ry, said: *That’s.all there is in i } ' ; 
you ey om on tas book ; if there’s way more in yours, 
“In the afternoon a beautiful psalm- i i 
’ next Sabbath a Bible to match.” Pook was in the pulpit, and oa ™ 
Some people can take a hint. 


Wer ome of 
Musement of 


Y minister by th 
ty humor—came 
In the venerable 
book in the puipit 


Mr. David Guard, of Dearborn County, Illinois, was not what yo, 
would call a fast man; indeed, he was rather inclined to be slow er 
sure, and it riled him sometimes that people were all so everlastingly ™ 
hurry. A correspondent of ours onca heard him break loase on this 
wise : . 

“When we used to goto New Orleans on a tradinctri 
in barges and flat-boats, and bragged about making aa coe Bat 
they gotto b2too slow, and thentaoey made these steamboats that “ 
bilin’ their busters and blowing ali creation to pieces to get ahead of a 
another. And then they wasn’t fast enough, andj we hada railroad 
with its steam injuns, tearing along and smashing up every day or two 
and cutting up people so taata man don’t know his own legs when 
they’re off. And then that wasn’t fast enough, and they went and got up 
the thunder and lightning telegraph that goes in little less than no time 
and now they are grumbling about that. I declare I believe if you were 
to ram a man into a cannon at New Orleans, and shoot him to New York 
in a quarterofa second, he’d jump up and swear the powder wasn’t 
good.” Oar correspondent adds: “The gentleman has been dead these 
three or four years.” We should think it very likely, if he means the 
man in the cannon. " 


; Doctors of Divinity are socalled, it is sometimes said, because hey are 
in the habit of doctoring divinity, or their divinity needed doctoring; but 
more likely the title was derived from the former habit some of them had 
of uniting the practise of physic with that of preaching, thus aiming at 
the cure of bodies as well as of souly. Weeremember, Firstly, the 
case of a man who tried all three of the learned professions in the 
pursuitof money. He said that he first became a preacher; for as the 
soul was worth more than the body, he thought people would rather pay 
a man who would tel! them what they must do to saveit. But he soa 
found that they thought more of their health than they did of their mo- 
rals, and he leit the pulpit and took to pills and blisters. Not long did 
he stick to them before he learned that men care more for property thaa 
they do for their souls and bodies both. Accordingly he renounced the 
practice of medicine for that of the law, and realized his own idea of the 
chief end of man—to make money. 

Secondly: In olden time it was not unusual for the itinerating Metho- 
dist ministers in the new settlements to dabble a little in physic, as doc- 
tore were ‘‘few and far between,” inthis respect making their visits ) is! 
like angels’, Atthe Annual Conference one of the bishops, who Lada 
holy horror of quackery, called a physicking preacher to account, snd 
when his n@me was before the body, the Bishop began :— 

‘‘Brother Hibbard, did you ever stady the science of medicine?” 

To which Brother Hibbard replied, with much modesty, ‘I can not say, 
Sir, that I ever did.” 

‘‘How then can you, as a Christian man, venture to prescribe for them 
that are sick ?” 

“Woy, Bishop,” answered the humble preacher, ‘‘I don’t do muci !n 





ing audience,” as the critics say. 

Macagers of theatres and directors of concerts should adopt a fixed rule 
to meet and obviate this evil. Let the programme be liberal in its provi- 
sions for the public entertainment, ecring, if at ali, on the side of excess, 
so as to leave nothing to be reasonably desired. In the case of a stage 
performance, if it does not interfere with the business of the scene very 
materially, on an intimation of a wish for an encore, let the artist re-ap- 
pear, and by a bow or curtsey acknowledge the compliment, and be 
satisfied therewith; forin a large namberof these cases no more than 
this is intended. Inthe concert room, this canbe more easily done, for 
‘here is no dramatic unity or propriety to be offended by it. In excep- 
tional cases, for such we admit tnere may be, the repetition should be 
but partial, giving only the last passage ortwo ofthe morceau. Asa 
compliment to a composer, of empresario, who produces a good uew 
Opera—or to the orchestra, who distinguish themselves by tue performance 
of the overture thereto, if it, too, be # good one—an encore of that part of 
the works not amiss; but as a geueral rule, we believe the mass of judi- 
cious auditors will be ready to side with us in the opinion that too much 
of a good thing may bees bad as none; if not, indeed, something 
worse. New Orleans Picayune. 








HARPER’S EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


The army , the invincible army of the Uaited States, is responsible for 
the {s lowing, which comes to us from the far Southwest; and we copy 
it wita the hope that the author wiil often lay aside his sword and wield 
a mightier weapon—the peu—and the Drawer will keep his iaureis fur 
him. He writes :— 

“Once upon a time it was my fortuag, the fortune of war, to be sta- 
tioned at Fort Mann, betier known as ‘Camp Sods,’ near the crogsing of 
tee Arkansas. Doctor Ridley, who was one of the most gewerous feliows 
and capital officers that was ever raised in the State of Maryiand, was 
the surgeon of the post, and, of course, had charge of the sick, the lame, 
and lazy, who wore the uniform of Uncle Sam,aud drew his money. 
Not a few were in the habit of playing ‘old soldier,’ and get:ing on the sick 
list as often as they could, and staying taere as iong. Among tue num, 
ber who attended the Doctor’s levee at ‘sick cali’ was a long-headed 
Scotchman who had been se'zed with a severe desire to rest from his la- 
bors for a while, and the seatof nis malady on wuhich he relied for the 
privilege he sought was one of his eyes, ia which he professed to have 
an intolerable and constant pain. Tne Doctor took a jook at the offend- 
ing member, and ordered tne patient to keep quiet, to sit in tue shade, 
andto have his eye washed witha mixture which he prepared, and 
hoped would in a lew days subdue tbe inflammation, aad bring all right 
again. The few days passed wita no improvement, aud various lotions 
were applied with no better effect. Tne Doctor determined to make a 
more criiic2! examination, aad when Scotty came to ‘sick cali,’ he lified 
up the eyelid, could see nothing out of the way, pressed down upon it, 
when, to his horror, out popped the eye into the Scotchman’s hand. It 
was a glass eye, and Sandy had been playing sick the while. The Doctor 
lost his usuai equanimity, aud I am sorry to say that he used some lan- 
guage that might, without violence to ‘the trath, be-cailed profane. The 
Sco:chman was complaiced of, and brought before a court-martial tor 
“conduct prejudicial to good order and military discipline ;” but when 
the Jadge Advocate read the specifications, the President adjourned the 
Court, discharged the prisoner, andtook all hands to the suctier’s store i, 
and ali hands came back drunk, except one, who is your correspondent ; 
and, we add, was perhaps not able to get back at ail, 


, ESSAY ON MAN: . 
» Atten,a child; attwenty, wild ; 
Atthirty, strong, if ever ; 
At forty, wise; at fifty, rich ; 7 
At six(% good,er never. 





¢ . ’ ° : : Py 
jend in Illinois writes us am amusing incident in the adventures of 
Pees that we do not remember to have met with before: 

“The great naturalist was on the look-out for red-headed woodpeckers, 
and was very anxious to obtain a specimea. Sveing one fly into a hole 
in a tree a long way up, he pulled off his coat and climbed with that 
energy of his that never failed him. Puffiag and sweating, he reached it 
at last, and putting in bis hand to seize the bird, to his own dismay a 
snake stuck his head out of the hole and hissed in his face. This was 
so uacxpected and frightful that Audubon let go nis hold, and tumbled to 
the ground more dead than alive. His companion came running to him, 


and seeing that the naturalist was Dot hurt, bat was arceadwily alarmed, | 


said to Lim : , . 
“*Ab, you are very mach frightened, Doctor !’ 


that way, though I confess that | sometimes give advice in dupficult 
cases.” 

“Those,” returned the venerable Bishop, “‘are the very cases ia wich 
it seemsto me tiat you should give no advice at all.” 

“Aliow me to explain, Sir. {f mean to say,” said the offznding brother, 
‘that wnen [am called to a casein which I don’t know what tod), | 
give my advice—and that is, to get somebody that does.” . 

The Bishop was silent, the bréthrea smiled placidly, and Brotuer Hib- 
bard was allowed to preach and practice too. 

In the next place: A few years agoacelebratcd female preacher was 
drawing crowds of hearers in this city, but for the want of ‘a place of 
worship” she and her admirers were compelled to meet in halls that were 
profaned by daily and secular assemblies. They applied toa popular 
minister of a fashionable chureh for the use of his house for the female 
} orator to preach in. His reply was short and decisive: ‘If the Auge: 
Gabriel should descend from heaven, I would not allow him to preact io 
my pulpit in petticoats.” 

The lady speakers who adopted the Bloomer costume would nat 
come under this clerical interdict ; but we would rather have the Ange: 
Gabriel, with or without petticoats, than to see a woman in Dreecnes, 

Finally: We have a very refreshing anecdote of aa old-time partons 
one of the Paritan stock, and the seene of the story is laid in Old Silem, 
in Massachusetts, where the witches lived and died. 

The Rev. Mr. Williams, a ciergyman of the Oid School 
in his way, but a little qnueer—came to Salem to preach, | print 
with one of the city ministers. On going to the house of U's tit 
minister to spend toe noon intermission, he desired to lie down, zt ” 
to be interupted while he should refresh himself with a Ln age ae 
To guard against being intruded apon, he said to his friends ican 

“Lam going toliedown. If St. Paul comes himself, dont you a 
me.” 

Mr. Bently, who preached in the East Churca, 
intimate with Mr. Williams, but hed not seen him for seve 


—3 good man 
on excnange 


who had beea ¥'7 
ral years, heal: 


ing he was in town, hurried off after dinner to make his old frieud 4 

call. ; ' aahiet 
“Whereis brother Williams?” he inquired ‘as he met tae daz 
“He can’t be disturbed, sir, not even if St. Paul should call. an 


. h! 
“I must see him!” was the impatient rejoinder, in the inimiteo’ 
ner peculiar to Mr. Bently. , f the 
Resictadiee to sucha dit was outof the questioa. The re ut 
sleeper was designated. With no gentle voice, and 2 correspoo hoe 
Mr. Williams was aroused. He was delighted to see his old fries 
ly, but was rather taken aback when Mr. Bently said to him, ., 
“T think, Brother Williams, that you are a little inconsisten!. 
**How so, Brother Bently ?” distarbed ev22 
*D du’t you tell our friend’s daughter you was not to be rt 
if St. Paul called? yet you appear very glad to see me. I amgiad © 
‘No, no, Brother Bently, not inconsistent at all. 1 was— ternity #2 
see you. The Apostle Paui! why, I hope to spend a blessed - ., 
w'ti him; bit you, Brother Bently, J never expect to see you nytt of hea- 
This gentle intimation that Brother Bently was not q11\"@ $0 will gerve (0 
ven as Paul, or even as Brother Williams, is very rich, and 
conciude the present discourse on pulpits and preachers. 


; : Lr pearing '° 
In a grave-yard in the city of Pailadelphia isa tombstone 0° wort is 


following inscription, iutelligibie enough except that the \a% 
suggestive of a double, and therefore a doubtful patern!'y * 
In memory of 
Joun Tuomas WILSON, 
Aged 32 years. 
Over the grave’s cold silent deeps 
A widow and two orphans weeps. 
A husband kind and true, 
A fond, indulgent father two. 
« “I say, boy, whose horse is that you are riding ?” 
“Why, it’s qngay , 
es 
“Why, oveve ee ?—he’s uncle Peter Jones.” laa 
“30 you're the son of your uncle; how do you make that ou 


mano ” ’ 9.2, 99 is shut you on 
“Well, [don’t know ‘zactly how ’iis,” replied the pee is aunt Sal's 


young 


and so he’s my uncle now. rper’s New 





——— Wi ' gocedtly got 3 

. Henry Wheeler, of Sheboyg@h county, Wisconsin, iat 
tone dia oetg hve over four hundred pounds. Brain had beeo ms* 
depredation among the swine of the neighborhood. 








Cual ey 


daddy got to be a widower, and married mother 8 sisters rathly Megstiee 
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RIDING—BRIDLES. 


From the London Field, the Country Gentleman’s Newspaper, 





'p making a few remarks on this subject, a most important one to the 
esiety and comfort of the rider, I must prelude the doing so by saying that 
, vast deal of this safety and comfort are, to use a figurative expression, 
sjiierally in the ridex’s Own hands.” As well might I expect to make a 
trip to the Nore in safety and pleasantly in a vessel under my own direc- 
jon, a¢ a man to ride with a prospect of either ifhe has badhands. We 
use the term ‘thands” only from habit; but it must be evident that at 
,jmes the arms are also called on to act in unison with the hands. 

. Were a man with such to ask me what kind of bit I should reeommend 

pis using, 1 should indubitably not consider what sort of bit would suit 

the horse’s mouth, but the one that would suit the man’s hands. By 
this I mean, I should not recommend the sort of bit that would suit the 
porse if ridden by a man with good hands, but the kind with which he 
would be the least punished and confused, ridden by a man with, as we 
teebnically say, “*no hands” atall. The bridle with which, in the first 
case, he would go pleasantly and gracefully, would, in the latter, become 
neither more or less than an instrument of torture, under the effects of 
which he could go neither pleasantly, gracefully, or even safely to himself 
rider. 

7 One would natura'ly suppose that any man in the habit of riding would 
be anxious to acquire £0 necessary a part of horsemanship as good hands. 
Daily observation, however, shows that it is not so, and this inattention 
or indifference arises from various causes. The first is, the man knows 
nothing about hands, consequently does not know that he has bad ones ; 
again, if he does know this, as he merely rides an animal for health and 
exercise, and having found one who has no more mouth than his master 
nas bands, the latter has probably found himself safely enough carried, 
and wants no more. 

There are two specimens of this sort of rider that I will particularise. 
The one is a gentleman I frequently see riding up Constitution Hill, some- 
times with a lady. He mostly is seen in a good jong trot, his body ob- 
\iquely on his horse, bis bridle-arm and left shoulder forward, and his right 
arm working like the piston of a steam-engine, his whole person more or 
less acted on by the working of his right propeller. Could mortal teach 
thisman hands? The horse he rides is so used to have his mouth lug- 
ged at, that doubtless it is a matter of indifference to him what sort of 
bridie he has in it, and his master probably thinks as regards effect all 
bridles are alike. It would be cruelty to both horse and man to give this 
gentleman a fine-mouthed animal to ride, or a bridle that would make 
iwpression on the mouth of the horse he uses. 

The next specimen is a geniteman who works both legs as energetically 
as the other does his right arm. So, as far as his legs are concerned, he 
works away as strenuously asifhe was running seven miles an hour. 
This 1 suppose he calls horse exercise; it is far better—it combines the 
exercise of the pedestrian with the quicker progression of the horse he 
rides. The gentleman leans a good dea! forward, his bridle-hand resting 
on bis horse’s withers, or rather neck. By what word, signal, or talis- 
manic touch he stops or guides his forse I know not, but certainly not 
with the bridle, 

How are such mento know how far, or how much, they vary from 
others? They have probably hitherto got on safely, and have got to the 
place they wanted to goto; they have no large looking-glass to show 
them the grotesque figures they cut in the eyes of other persons ; and no 
one Will tell them of it. And supposing they did, it would be thought 
ey greatly exaggerated the thing. They would give lasting offence 
without producing even incipient good. 

A vast deal of the badness of hands arises from badness of seat. No 
man can have a fine or delicate hand on his horse unless his seat is firm 
aud steady. As well might a watchmaker attempt to set a watch while 
seated in an American rocking-chair in full motion. 

As the subject of this article is not one of my own choosing, but is writ~ 
ten at the suggestion of another, I must be excused if I treat more on 
hands than bridlee—my object being to show: that they will neutraiise 
the effects of the most appropriate bit, while at the same time they would 
ruin the finest mouth. 

! should say I could mention at least twenty different sorts of bridles, 
all, OF most of them, good for certain horses; but ifI did, cui bono? The 
borseman knows them as well as 1 do; he also knows the kind of mouth 
each would suit. The man who is not a horseman would be no wiser 

om my mentioning Chifney’s jointed mouth-pieces, gag-snafiles, &e.— 
names he never heard of; and their uses he of course cannot understand. 

Toe man with bad hands could not make use of such bridles, consequent- 

) he would be no better off from the being informed there were such. 

lf a man pays my judgment the compiiment of asking what description 
i bridie I would recommend for a horse that throws his head up, I could 
wt expect he would say: “I have what you would call ‘no hands,’ 
cusequently my horse, to avoid the punisament of the bit my hands, 
sch as they are, occasion him, throws up his head.” Such, however, 

suspect would be about the fair way of stating the case. ; 

Sapposing be was candid enough to state this, I should first inquire, 
Has your horse a good mouth, thatis,a tender one, which, from his 
bowing up his head, I suspect is the case? Is his mouth, temper, and 

jisposition such that a curb-bit can be dispensed with? Ifit is, ride 
jour horse by afl means in a plain snaffle and martingal (not a nose one.) 
i he requires a curb, use an easy one, and only make use of it occasion- 
aly. 1 would strongly recommend all men with bad hands to use martin- 
ais; not exactly to keep the horse’s head down, but to counteract the effect 
of their hands getting up, which is nearly always the practice wita bad 

‘ders, unless, indeed, in the case I have mentioned of the gentleman who 

ieeps his hand on the horse’s withers. I recommend martingals, because 

with one it matters little where the hands are ; they cannot affect the horse’s 
mouth so far as reepects the elevating or lowering of the head. All they 
tan do is to use such force in pulling the reins that the horse cannot (and 

‘should say would show his good sense if he refused to) advance. Pro- 

vably the rider would takesuch “‘hint direct,” and moderate his pull at 

“Oe reins, 

Hands may be considered the refinement of horsemanship, without 
Yochnoman has any pretensions to the character of a horseman; he 
nay ride boldly, and may sit fast; this he would learn if as a boy he had 
ween kicked a few times off a jackass. This does not make him a horse- 

The difference between riders, I hold to be—the one sits on the 

“ack of a horse, crossing a country in such form and style as the animal 

tes; the other causes the horse to do the same thing, but in a proper 

Dauner. 

‘ood hands are to a man of fortune worth a diadem ; to him, in virtue 
“them, be is carried as no man wanting them canbe. It may be said 
“$money could purchase horses that want no hands to make them do 
“1 business handsomely. He might; but if they wanted no hands to 
“ace them go in such manner, still less do they want bad ones to thwart 
~“m when they do, , 
_+Sty are invaluable to the poorer man ; they enable him to purchase 
“orses hitherto thought little of from a bad style of carriage, and raise the 
‘ce Of the same horse, while in his possession, from, perhaps, eighty to 
‘tundred and fifty. ry 
_ Will particularise a specimen of fine hands in the person of an indivi- 
“| everybody in the horse- world knows—Rice, as he is familiarly term- 
", Mr. Anderson’s (of Piccadilly) right-hand and second self. His 
“008 re Worth, I should say, £500 a year to his employer, for this rea- 
“any man of fortune, wanting a horse to carry him pleasantly, has 
“J {0 go to Anderson’s, and there he will be sure to find him. Allthe 
Save been ridden by Rice; he knows whata gentleman expects in 
.,. 5 rides them like a gentleman himself, and does so till they are 
“> Ch OF as near perfection a8 fine handscan make them. — 
_‘inally, hands are of the utmost importance to the horse himself, par- 
““Harly in hunting ; wanting them, beats many a good horse before his 
. ,. Permitting @ horse, in technical phrase, to “make a spread eagle 
. self,” and go sprawling along over a deep fallow, “sews him up 
seen It is quite a fallacious idea to suppose that a horse knows the 
sant Way of going to himself. He, perhaps, would do so in a state of 
vei, vUt nature is not crossing a hundred-acre holding pasture, with 
ae (or more) stone weight oa his back. : ‘ 
cous Men Sometimes have not good hands, particularly in very in- 
“ed countries; their attention is too much taken up by their hounds, 
th rouande them to attend as much as they otherwise probably would to 
nee wtticular in riding. Their horses, consequently, in the course of 
ce), 8t0 to take care of themselves. Perhaps a man accustomed to 
met otmill learns the same thing, but this does not teach him a hand- 
..,, Wie of walking ; tew huntsmen’s horses are pleasant ones to carry 
“oa AD 5 and, in sooth, eome gentlemen with bad hands teach their 
~~ “Style of going not pleasant to any one but their owners. 
BRIDLES. 
more y last article onthe impoitance of hands as respects the 
he Pe we sometimes indeed safety ofa rider, that I would not specify 
‘ton hou’ kinds of bridles that may be used on horses, stating as =| 
© my 96) horsemen know them all, and their several uses, quite as we 
Low how and again, men uMacquainted with such matters would not 
W to use a bridle, or rather bit, so as to make it answer its in- 
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tended purpose. On after thought it strikes me there are men who are 
neither so au fait of the subject as to render observation useless, or so 
much the reverse that any hints given them would be also useless, from 
not knowing how to apply them. There is @ middle class of riders, of 
which the majority of those who ride are Mainly composed: in medio 
tutissimus ibis I conclade is their motto, and in this way it certainly holds 
good. They would not get a broken leg from backing their horse against 
an omnibus, and as probably they would never ride at a gate or brook : 
they run no risk of getting a fali from the one, or a souse in the other ; 
yet such riders know quite enough to be aware of when their horse goes 
handsomely and pleasantly to themselves, 80! infer that to such a few 
hints on bits may be useful. It will be sufficient if I give the names of 
them and their several uses and effects; their form may be seen by going 
to a bit-maker. 

First in point of severity comes the Chifaey ; the great merit, indeed, the 
only effective peculiarity it has, is, acting @t Once on the horse’s mouth 
untrammelled by the check-straps of the bridle, which its double upper 
branch enables itto do. It bas another advantage, it returns to its place 
instantly on the hand relaxing its stress on the rein. It is fora hard and 
heavy-headed horse a most efficacious bit in efficacious hands, if used 
with a bridoon. And here let me make one observation that is to be re- 
garded as a rule without an exception, but in one case which I will men- 
tion in its place. Nocurb-bit should be used witkout a bridoon that is 
sna fil-- bit also. 

Next comes the ordinary double bridle, or, in other phrase, “bit and 
bridoon ;” in this case the bit is made to be more or less severe, according 
with tae horse’s mouth it is intended for. And here I must enter a little 
into the form of bits. In the first place @ good deal of the more or less 
severity of the bit depends on the port; a high and wide port, giving am- 
ple room for the tongue, admits the bit to come down on the bars of the 
horse’s mouth ; a less elevated port resting on the tongue, of course, keeps 
it away from them, and with such a bit the only appui we have is the 
curb-chain. 

Saddlers, or indeed bit-makers (anless very scientific men) make one 
great mistake in bits. They will give you a bit with longer or shorter 
branches, as they are (I think very improperly) called, in accordance with 
what you may represent your horse’s mouth to be. “This is all right 
enough, as far as it goes, giving you a longer lever to act upon; but they 
seem to forget it is only the lower branch, that is, the one below the mouth- 
piece, that is the real lever ; the upper branch, to which the curb-chain is 
put on, only actsso faras by preventing the upper branch meving for- 
ward it brings tae mouthpiece in immediate contact with the bars of the 
animal’s mouth—asa plank of wood, if confined at one end, then placed over 
(for insta nce) a gatepost laid down, would, on being pressed on the other 
end, act with great force on the gatepost laid under it as a fulcrum or ba- 
lance to the plank. Now it is quite evident, if we shorten or lengthen the 
part of the plank on which we press down, we diminish or increase the 
force of the pressure ; the other end fastened down would, in fact, lessen 
the power of the lever if lengthened. 

It is precisely the same with a bit: the upper branch acts as the part 
of the plank fastened down; the bars of the horse’s mouth represent 
the gatepost laid down as the fulcrum or balance; and the lower 
on of the bit as that part of the plank we press on—in fact, the 
ever. . 

By this, I trust, it will be seen that it is the force of lever we get by the 
length of the lower branch of the bit that causes its severity. The enormous 
bits we frequently see (and did see formerly far more than now) in the 
mouths of carriage-horses are preposterous; they defeat the purpose for 
which they aredesigned. By making the upper branch so high (orlong), 
the lower is obliged to be made of unusual, length tocorrespond. Let the 
cut off an inch or two from the length of the upper branch, the bit would 
become more severe. The length only carries the curb-chain higher up 
the jaw, without producing any good thereby. 

It is with many objected that a short upper branch permits the bit (as 
it is called) ‘*todraw under the chin,” that is, to draw too obliquely in the 
horse’s mouth ; it would do so if the curb was lett the same length as with 
a longer upper branch; but shorten it, and the bit will be found to remain 
as horizontal as you please to have it. All the very ancient bits have 
or had the upper branch particularly short, the lower as particularly 
long. By this they became most powerful engines in the horse’s 
mouth. 

Having thus endeavored to show the principle on which all curb-bits 
act, the reader is left to select such a one as in point of force is suited to 
themouth of the horse for whom he wants one. 

I will next mention the jointed or Turkish bit, as it was called when 
first produced. This is the only curb-bit, without exception, in the use of 
which we may dispense with a bridoon and second rein. It is jointed in 
the mouthpiece, and the checks or branches are moveable; by this the 
force, as applied to the horse’s mouth, varies as he moves his head; and 
on relaxing our stress, and then resuming it, we in common parlance “‘get 
fresh hold,” that is, the pressure is changed by the moveable nature, or 
rather make, ofthe bit on resuming our pressure 9n the mouth. This is 
the reason why I say it is the only bit fit to be used without a second rein. 
With any other, however severe, the horse’s mouth becomes callous, or, 
in more technical term, ‘‘dead,” from the pressure always coming on the 
same part of it; we may relax, but cannot change the pressure. A man 
with such a bit finds after a time the horse goes “theavy in hand;” he 
takes up his curb-chain a link or two. For a time, by thus increasing 
the severity, be find his horse go more pleasantly, that is, “lighter in 
hand ;” but in an hour the effect is lost—the mouth again becomes cal- 
lous—and so it would, ad infinitum, if he had a vice in his mouth, if the 
pressure was always on the same part. 


Next comes the Pelham. Thisis a bit with the mouthpiece of a per- 
fect plain twisted snaffle, to which are added two side-pieces or branches, 
like the ordinary curb, andilike that, is used with a curb-chain. Of the 
utility of this bit much may be said for and against. It is one I should 
not recommend to a man with a heavy hand, or for a horse with a heavy 
head; but, at the same time, itis a most useful one in the hands of a 
horseman for a horse whose mouth is too tender for a curb, and yet wants 
a something at times more effective than a plain snaffle. It is by no 
means a bridle with which the curb-rein is to be constantly in use ; for 
in that case its effect would be lost, as there is no bit on which a horse 
wiil sooner learn to lean or “‘hang,” as it is termed. It is only to be re- 
sorted to at times, and then let fall again. Having but one bit in the 
mouth, fretful horses wiil sometimes go quietly ina Pelham when they 
would be irritated by a double bridle ; for horses with very light mouths 
who are apt to throw up their heads it is most useful, in good hands, and 
particularly serviceable as an adjunct to be used attimes. It has one ad- 
vantage over the bridoon of the double bridle. It is, when used as such, 
a complete and direct snafe, which the bridoon isnot. It is not ham- 
pered by the curb-chain passing under it, and by #the curb-bit interfering 
with its free action, both which circumstances worry and fret a very irrita- 
ble horse. 

I intended to have finished my category of bits in this article, but find I 
have only half-completed my work ; I shall, therefore, leave the remainder 
as a subject fora future one. In the interim let me givea hint to my 
readers that to some may be useful—the saddier has pleaty of business in 
his own line, and plenty of scope to show his ingenuity or superiority, 
but, ne sutor—go to a bit-maker for bits. The saddler only buys them; 
the latter makes them, and, further, will not only let you into the secret 
but show you the difference between a “‘case-hardengd” bit and one finish- 
edin the common way, which has this objection—a servant can never 
keep it to a polish, unless, like the soldier, he spends a long time in the 
process by using a pebble or his ramrod. Bits not case-hardened rust, 
even from the eects ofa foggy morning. They are, besides, soft, and, 
unless made very thick and clumsy, bend. With a case-hardened bit, 
supposing from neglect or any other circumstance it rusts, the rust will 
only be on the surface, and is got off readily. With the other it “Seatsin, 
and half a day is taken up in restoring it to the little polish it is capable of 
showing. The time of any man fit to be employed about a stable may be 
better occupied than in such an unthankful office. Harry HIEover. 








THE TURF, PAST AND PRESENT. 


To trace the origin of the English race-horse to its pure Arabian source 
—to gossip about the Byerly Turk, the Godolphin Arabian, and the other 
celebrated progenitors of our thorough-breds, would be merely reviving 
stories with which the reader is familiar, and to which it would be im- 
possible to impart either interest or novelty. ‘The most lavorious research- 
es have been made in the history of the turf, but so uncertain and un- 
trustworthy is all information respecting the period prior to the first pub- 
lication of the Calendar, by Heber, in 1751, that writers on the subject 
have either been compelled to acknowledge the obscurity with whick the 
early history of racing is surrounded or to draw, Upon their imagination 
for their facts. . 

The turf has its romantic incidents, which have, 0m many occasions, 
employed the pen of the novelist and the essayist. Eugene Sue has writ- 
ten the life of the Godolphin Arabian, from its rescue out of the shafts of 
a cart, in the streets of Paris, to the close of its career at Gogmagog Hall. 
The writers of Queen Anne’s time, and the essayists of the Georgian era, 
delighted to describe the glories of Newmarket, when Charles IT. held his 
court there, and when hawking formed a supplementary pastime to the 
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races. That was the maddest, merriest, time of the metropolis of the 
turf. The place—save the mark—remains; but the Mermaid, the prin- 
cipal hostelry in those days, the Royal Cockpit, and the Mill on the Hill 
have disappeared. The turf, too, ever possessed its good and bad cele- 
brities ; their deeds are recorded in the chronicles of the period. Dr. John 
Hawkesworth causes Tregonwell Frampton, who died in the year 1727, 
aged 86, to be now remembered by a pathetic description of the death of 
the horse Dragon, inserted in No. 37 of the “Adventurer.” The follow- 
as,’ bt a are supposed to ke spoken by the horse in the elysium of beasts 
rds :— 
_ “It was true,” replied the steed, “thatI was a favorite ; but what avails 
it to be the favorite of caprice, avarice and barbarity? My tyrant was a 
wretch who had gained a considerable fortune by play, particularly by 
racing. 1 had won him many large sums ; but being at length excepted 
from every match, as having no equal, he regarded even my excellence 
with malignity, when it was no longer subservient to his iaterest. Yet I 
still lived in ease and plenty; and, as he was able to sell even my plea- 
sures, though my labors were becoming useless, I had aseraglio, in which 
eas was a perpetual succession of new beauties. At last, however, an- 
eared rye are: appeared ; I’ enjoyed a new triumph by anticipation ; I 
nto the field, panting for conquest, and the first heat I put my 
master in possession of the stakes, which amounted to £10,000. The 
proprietor of the mare, notwithstanding the disgrace, declared with 
great zeal that she should run the next day against any gelding in the 
aes for peer the sum; my master immediately accepted the 
o anges and told him that he would te next day produce a gelding that 
should beat her: but what was my astonishment and indignation when I 
discovered that he most cruelly and fraudulently intended to qualify me 
for this match upon the spot, and to sacrifice my life at the very moment 
in which every nerve should be strained ia his service ? 

‘As I knew it would be in vain tc resist, I suffered my?:elf to be bound . 
the operation was performed, and I was instantly mounted, and spurred 
on to the goal. Injuged as 1 was, the love of glory was still superior to 
the desire of revenge: I determined to die as I had lived—without an: 
equal. And, having again won the race, 1 sank down at post in an agony 
which soon put an end to my life. 

“When I heard this horrid narrative, which, indeed, I remembered to 
be true, I turned about in honest confusion, and blushed that I was a 
man! 

Dramatists have seized on sporting incidents, and many are the allusions 
in old comedies to the turf, and to Nowmarket. Farces have been written, 
too, for the purpose of setting forth the peculiarities and idiosynerasies of 
the class of persons popularly called sporting characters. Even a play, 
entitled The Rye House Plot; or, the Fuir Maid of Newmarket, written in 
blank verse, and possessing considerable interest and merit, has of late 
vears been acted at Newmarket, to the delight of the inhabitants of the 
town and neighboring villages. The action of the play takes place partly 
in Newmarket and partly in London, and its dramatis persone jnclude 
two “‘noblers,” a trainer and his daughter—the heroine of the piece—a 
jockey, a tout and list-seller, and other celebrites des course. These state- 
ments will show that horse-racing is not that studied matter-of-fact science 
of striving to get the better of one another, which a certain section of so- 
ciety affects to believe. 

Although acry has recently been raised respecting the decline of the 
turf, although the crimes committed by Palmer caused the funco gude 
and rigidly righteous” to denounce horse-racing with increased bitterness 
and venom, and although tract distributors and other white neckerchiefed 
hirelings were never so industrious in plying their trade as guides to sal- 
vation as they were during the past season, yet facts and figures are not 
wanting to prove that, amongst the people of England, the turf—justly 
called tne National Pastime—was never more popular. The large num- 
ber of race meetings, the increased value of the stakes, and, we may also 
add, the many horses in training compared with former years, all attest 
the sustained prosperity of horse-racing. That the condition of the turf 
is not exactly flourishing we readily admit—but the cause is patent. The 
war drew off some of the best and staunchest supporters of the sport, 
and a re-action set in after the wild and reckless spirit of speculation 
which prevailed in certain quarters a few years ago. Young men, when 
they come upon tke turf, as the phrase gves, not unfrequeatly look to 
horse-racing as the means of obtaining money to support them in extra- 
vagance. They do not enter into the pursuit of sport solely from a love of 
excitement, but sometimes from the lucre of gain, and, as the old song has 
it, with the idea that— 

**Bets may recover all lost at the Groom Porters.” 

The dice-box, and not the betting-book, is the cause of the early com- 
ing to grief of many young men with more money than brains. Should, 
however, a ‘‘scion of a noble house,” by his folly and imprudence, be 
compelled to quit his country, or should a little snivelling boy rob a till, 
ora discharged clerk embezzle his employer’s money, their ‘‘indiscre- 
tions” are all attributed to their connection, real or imaginary, with the 
turf. Strahan, Paul, and Bates, Robson, Redpath, Sadiier, and other 
swindlers on a large scale, were, however, uncantaminated by turf pur- 
suits. Racing men, too, have a Tawellasa set-off against Palmer. It 
would be beside our purpose to pena homily on speculation. Man isa 
gaming animal, and no moral, physical, or legislative force, will crush 
that innate spirit of gambling, which will out, whether it be on the Stock 
Exchange, in the corn market, or on the race course. 

During the past season, several secessions from the turf have been an- 
nounced. They were, of course, compulsory, and were mainly attributa- 
ble to that wild and reckless speculation mentioned above. Some of the 
gentlemen, whose absence from England is to be regretted, and whose 
connection with the turf brought no dishonor to them, will one day return 
wiser, if not sadder men, and enter with more moderation into the pur- 
suitof sport. There is only one man, amongst those who have recently 
retired, whose turf career, and whose dealings with racing men, are 
marked with urter dishonor. Such patrons the turf can well spare, 
especially when it finds a nobleman like Lord Exeter, and a gentleman 
like General Peel true to its interest. Their influence and authority, and 
the respect which they have ever commanded from all classes and condi- 
tions of racing men, will prevent the national pastime from becoming 
utterly odious and degraded by the follies and vices of a small portion of 
its followers. Several accessions may be mentioned, too, as a good set-off 
against the “‘list of retiring members.” The baronet, whose nom de course 
is **Mr. Robinson,” seems determined to adhere tothe turf with his well- 
known “pluck,” whilst his example has been followed by others who are 
forming large studs, and whose names we shall, when they make them 
public themselves set before the readers of the ‘Sunday Times.” An an- 
nouncement of them at present might not only be injudicious but annoy- 
ing to the parties interested. 

Only those persons who are fully initiated into the science and prac- 
tice of horse-racing can form an accurate idea of the many wheels of 
toil which are, either directly or indirectly, set in motion by the turf. 
Admiral Rous states, that ‘it is computed that there are upwards of 200 
thoroughbred stallions, and 1100 brood mares, which produce about $30 
foals annually; of these, there are generally three in the first class of 
race- horses, seven in the second class; and they descend gradually in the 
scale to the amount of 480, one-half of which never catch the judge’s 
eye; the remainder are either not trained, or are found unwoithy at an 
early period.” 

According to the “Sheet Calendars,” 162] race-horses have contested 
stakes during the past season ; but that calculation does not include those 
new names which the returns of Liverpool and Shrewsbury brought be- 
fore the public; and it does not comprise those animals that ran at cer- 
tain leather-flapping meetings not mentioned in the ‘‘Calendar.” In 1849, 
1309 horses started; the above calculation, therefore, shows that, in seven 
years, there is an increase of 314 horses in training. 

Of the 1621 horses that have run during the past season, 230 were 
trained at Newmarket; this number is exclusive of yearlings, and it falis 
short of those horses prepared at Newmarket in former years. This 
circumstance, however, is easily explained, for the shortcoming is at- 
tributable to the fact of Lord Exeter’s and Lord Glasgow’s stables be- 
ing unoccupied, while T. Stephenson and some others had only a com- 
paratively few horses under theircharge. The number of horses that 
were sent to Newmarket for their engagements at the meeting was 260; 
it will therefore be seen by these figures that 500 horses in training were 
vat Newmarket, alone, in the course of the year. Now, when it is re- 
membered that every horse in training hasa lad to attend to it—and 
sometimes more than one—a slight notion may be formed of the vast 
number of persons employed amongst the training establishments, of 
which in Engiand alone there are nearly 150. The consumption of corn, 
carrots, &c., is of course enormous, and as the demand is rapid, and as 
English grown oats are almost invariably preferred to all others, our 
farmers have an interest in supporting the turf, which has become one of 
our national institutions, 

Since the establishment of optional selling races, greater encourage- 
ment and inducement have been held out to breeders of horses to train 
small weedy animals that, for legitimate racing purposes, are scarce] 
worth corn and oats. Early inthe year they are entered for short sell- 
ing races; and having, perhaps, a smar turn of speed, they are enabled 
to beat brutes worse than themselves. Before the season is half over, 
however, they are either broken down, or put out of training, because 











they would be incapable of meeting even moderate horses, which come 
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es. It is a matter of surprise ,{too, what becomes 
poder opriog whose names figure among the nominations for two- 
palo = Some are never see ; others run, perhaps, only once: 
year-old w at present, there are scarcely half-a-dozen first class sound 
Oe olds The present system of training horses for the rich two- 
font coid stakes, before their limbs are set, and their thews ind sinews 
Developed completely cuts down the flower of our turf celebrities bene 
they have flourished two seasons. This system, which is now ° yt 
lished that it would be impossible to crush it, will, we trust, not D * 
lowed to reach a more pernicious extent. Yearlfug races, tegen it wr 
larto those advertised at Shrewsbury and Liverpool, will, ty -_ is- 
couraged in high quarters, increase this paach-to-be- depreaaies evil. e 

A “sporting” preface, which contaited no mention of the jockeys, wou : 
be—“‘if small with great things may Compare, —like those histories o 
England in which no reference is made to individuals, who have ‘‘left 
their footprints in the sands of time.” A jockey must have a quick eye, 
a firm nerve, confidence, judgment, and a strong arm. These requi- 
sites the modern race of riders possess to an“extraordinary degree. Horse- 
jockey” is, amongst certain people, 4 term synonymous with low cunning, 
vulgarity, and debasing ignorance. Jockeys, however, have not lagged 
in the march of civilisation. They are all,,toa certain extent, educated; 
and seldom is a glaring act of dishonesty laid to their charge. Sam Chil- 
ney, indeed, wrote a remarkable book, called “Genius Genuine, in which 
be endeavored to clear his character of some aspersions which were cast 
upon it. This book gives many curious particulars of the turf career of 
George 1V., and the modus operandi adopted in those days by racing men. 
The principal jockeys are now men of fortune, and of consequence, too, 
in the neighborhood which they reside. In the winter months they dress 
in purpie and fife linenfand fare sumptuously every day. They main- 
tain large establishments, and, in fact, live in a style of cosey and com- 
fortable splendor. Toeir children generally receive a first rate education, 
the females in particular being highly accomplished, and being capable 
of talking with grace and propriety fpon all subjects, including 

“Shakespeare and the musical glasses. 

The young jockeys, if prudent and lucky, are not unfrequently the pos- 
sessors of many hundred pounds atan age when other lads regard the 
ball-a-crown “tip” which they receive at school as aheap of riches. It 
may be stated that the number of professional jockeys in England is 
about 168—of these, some are merely apprentices, and a large majority 
are under the age of twenty-one. 

Every county in England has its race meetings at least once a year. In 
Warwickshire, Berkshire, Suffolk, Eseex, Hampshire, and Shropshire, 
the “fixtures” occur at very short intervals, Between February and the 
lst of December, upwards of 140 meetings take place in England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, and upwards of twenty in Ireland. These statistics, 
however, do not include many meetings of purely local attraction, and 
whose names have not been chronicled in either the Guide or the Calen- 
dar. Toe principal meetings are conducted by a body of race officials who 
are thoroughly up to the work of their department. The ‘‘Newmarket 
Staff,” comprising Mr. J. F. Clark, the jadge; Mr. James Manning, clerk 
of the scales; and Mr. Hibburd, starter, are entitled to the position which 
they have attained in the sporting world. They work with a cordial co- 
operation, and, in fact, they are found at every meeting of first class pre- 
tensions. The judgeship has been in the Clark family for two generations, 
Mr. Clark having sueceeded his father about five years ago. Mr. Manning 
bas held his effice of clerk of the scales about ten years. His predecessor 
was Mr. Goody. Mr. Hibburd was appointed starter on the death of his 
father. 

The northern staff of officials comprises Mr. Richard Johnsor, kandi- 
capper and Judge; and Mr. Elliott, starter. Mr. Johnson also occasion- 
ally does double duty as clerk of the scales. With the exception of meet- 
ings at York and Doncaster, Mr. Johnson and Mr. Elliott are found at their 
posts at all the principal northern gatherings. In enumerating race officials 
however, it would be unjust to omit Mr. Dann, who presides at the sales 
at Warwick, and gets through his arduous duties with Manning-like promp- 
titude and despatch. 

Theclerks of courses and secretaries are well known. They are, gene- 
erally, men of ability and enterpris-—the true test of their success lies 
in the prosperity and popularity of the meetings under their [direction. 
The leading men among them are Messrs. Dorling, Topham, Frail, T. 
Marshall, Merry, E. Hibburd, Gray, W. North, Reynolds, Bake, Brad - 
field, Peart, and certain others, as Baron Duberly says, “too numerous to 
mention in this here advertisement.” Suaday Times Almanac. 


LOVE SCENE. 


Mr. Popps paid his two hundred and sixty seventh visit to Miss Clarissa 
Cooler the other evening. He found her ina rocker, alone in tie parlor : 
stole his arms around her alabaster neck, and sipped the nectar of her 
cherry lips ; a proceeding there was not the least harm in, considering 
that they had come to an agreement, and were generally reported to be on 
the high road to matrimony. The lady ‘ook it quietly—even indifferent- 
ly, to judge from the lassitude of her attitude in the rocker, her lazy use 
of her fan, and her exclamation of something between a heigh ho and a 
ya hum. 

Commonplaces were disposed of. Then followed a silence, broken only 
by Mr. Popps slapping at the mosquitoes, and Miss Clarissa fanning her- 
self unceasingly. 

At length Popps proposed a promenade, and ice cream. Clarissa de- 
clined both, adding :— 

“I wish to stay at home, for I have something particular to tell you.” 

“Indeed !” said Popps; ‘‘what is it, dear !” 

“You expect our wedding to take place in three weeks, don’t you 

“To be sure | do.” 

*‘Well, Lam sorry to disappoint you, but I must do it. 
marry.” 

‘Good heavens, Clarissa! what are you saying ?” 

“Don’t interrupt me, I mean I can’t marry just yet awhile—not for 
some months to come.” 

“Why, Clarissa, what’s the meaning of all this? You gave me your 
positive promise, and said nothing stood inthe way. I am all ready, and 
worried with waiting. Why do you put it off, dear?” 

“That you will have to excuse my telling you. I have a good reason 











>” 


I cannot 


for it—I have thought tike matter over well—and my mind is made up. } 


Will that satisfy you 2” 

Popps mused a while. 
spoke. ; 

“No, Clarissa, it won’t satisfy me. You postpone our wedding, and 
refuse to teli me why. If you have a reason for it you ought to let me 
know it, and may be it would satisfy me. But I won’t be satisfied with- 
ont the reason.” 

“Weill, them, you’ll have to remain unsatisfied. 
reason, and a good one—what more do you want?” 

“I see how it is—I’ve courted you too long—I didn’t strike while the 
iron was hot—you are tired of me, and wish to get rid of me. Well, if 
that is your wish, go ahead.” 

“Mr, Popps, you’re a dunce—you’re a fool !” 

“Maybe I am and maybe I ain’t,” said Popps, rising with his temper, 
“but this Pll say, Miss Clarissa—if you don’t tell me why you postpone 
the wedding for a few months, you may postpone it forever so far as lam 
concerned, Tell me, Clarissa: else I swear that, when I leave this house 
to-night, I will never set foot in it again !” 

“Well, then, you’d better go.” 

“Very well. Good night, Miss Cooler.” 

- Popps reached the door. Clarissa followed him, and seeing that he was 
in earnest, cried to him to stay. Popps came back, Clarissa put her 
head on his shoulder and cried. Poyps melted. Popps spoke first. 

“Well, dear, what’s the matter ?” 

‘Oh, I think you’re so unreasonable andcruel! Indeed, indeed, I have 
2 good cause for putting off our marriage—bat [ cannot, I must not tell 
you whatitis. Oh, dear Mr. Popps, do excuse me!” And she cried a 
little more. 

“Well, Clarissa, tell me this. 
any of your relations ?” 


ey know nothing of my determination.” 
“Noe Put it off on account of anything concerning me ?” 


Clarissa kept her fan going. Fiually Popps 


I tell youl havea 


“Do you want to 
go anywhere, or d 
“re from marrying » , 
avo. 
bd | > . 
thi phn anane then, Clarissa, what do you want? 
on Mr. Popps, you’re so cruel ! 
ore lean’t, indeed, I can’t !” 
a ast a8 you please, Miss Cooler.” And Popps again picked up his 


anything particular, that will 


Why keep me in 


Thats Popps, pray don’t go—don’t ge yet awhile !” 
Popps » Miss Clarissa, tell me the obstacle.” 
aborix oan evidently determined. Clarissa put her head on his shoulder, 
At len — cr a strange agitation: Several times she essay ed to speak. 
“The sbe breathed into his ear these fearful words :— 
8 tou hor!” 


~ 


Popps wilted. When our, sprite left he was advocating a trip to the 


Alleghany Mountains. 








WESTERN GAME SHOOTING FOR THE SEASON. 


THE GUN—THE QUAIL. 
The weather, just at the present momentfdoes not look very inviting, 
and not many would walk out with the gun onthe cold day this is writ- 
ten, with the earth covered with snow, the ground only half frozen, and 
a cutting west wind whistling through the trees, or sweeping over the cold 
prairie, and chilling feet, fingers and person. Still this is the season for 
quails, and we can no more help the weather than we can help the de- 
ieated democrats in the state. In the meantime we will saya word or 
two about the quail. 
The quail, or the bird we so call, is a purely American bird, not known 
in Europe, and known here as both quail and partridge. In New York, 
here, and in most of the Western States, the bird is called the quail. In 
Pennsylvania and in the South the partridge. Yet the bird is neither. The 
quail in Europe is a smaller bird, and wholly migratory, breeding 
somewhere in Africa, and crossingthe Mediterranean in immense flocks, 
falling a prey to the fishermen on the coasts, who elevate their nett upon 
its arrival, and take great numbers. 
Our bird is a larger bird than the one so called in Europe, but smaller 
than the European partridge. We shall stick to its name of quail, and 
call the ruffed grouse the partridge, it being known here by that name, 
though in Pennsylvania and the South, where what we call the quail is 
the partridge, itis known as the pheasant. 
In the United States, we have, in truth, neither quail, partridge, nor 
pheasant, thoagh sue bird known by the two former names is quite equal, 
in the sport it affords and in its excellence for the table, to either of those 
in Europe after which it is named. 
The quail remains with us the year round, breeding in the spring 
among the low bushes along the fences in pasture fields, and in other 
secluded yet open places. The first hatch is generally of eight to fourteen 
birds, sometimes more, and after they are a few days out of the shell they 
are turned over to the cock bird, who chaperones them, while the hen again 
lays, and brings up another brood. It is said further south a third breed 
is often raised, and even here we suspect, that when the first or second 
brood is distroyed very young, a third is sometimes hatched and brought 
up. 

The quailis a permanent resident of this state, though after the stock 
has been thinned off by @ very severe winter, we have known vacancies 
filled by emigration from the South, both in the succeeding spring and 
fall after it. Tbe quail is not found in any new country. It wants the 
companionship of man, and is never found far from the door. It never 
affects the depths of the forest as the ruffed grouse does and although we do 
not believe itcan be domesticated, yet it sticks to the haunts of men, 
and in severe winters will make its home in barn yards, and become 
tame enough to be fed with the domestic fowls. 

Ia the spring, early, it pairs and betakes itself to the edge of the woods, 
or to pastures where there are bushes, preferring those by some brook to 
rear its annual broods, 

The quail is a late autumn bird for the sportsman and ought not in fact 
to be disturbed until after its wings have become hardened by the frost. 

The bird is then strong on the wing, its flesh firm, and it affords to the 
sportsman au Opportunity to display skill, without tae necessity of over 
exertion, as it does not resort to wet grounds, heavy to the pedestrian, but 
is . be found either in the stubble fields or just in the edge of the 
woods. 

From the middie or latter part of September, to the day when the snow 
seems permanently fixed, somewhere about the end of December, is the 
true season. Itis shot here in January, but never ought to be, unless the 
winter is @ very open one, and never should be in any case after that 
month. 

In the season, you find bevies of quail varying in numbers from six to 
a couple of a dozen, or from three to twelve brace. The birds feed early 
in the morning and remain on the stubble to nine or ten o’clock. When 
put up they generally make for the woods, if possible, and always select 
as a place of refuge those parts where the underbrush or coppice is al- 
most impenetrable. If, however, there is near the stubble a field of thick 
prairie grass,or dry swamp grass, they will sometimes betake themselves 
to it, where they will lie very close, and with a good dog you can put 


them up singly and have the very best sport that quail shooting admits 
of 





A 
Very often, however, when there is just such ground in the neighbor- 
hood, and you and your dog are between a bevy and the woods, they will 
will rise, break, fly each side of you and\over your head, to reach the 
coppice, rather than take the grassiand. When they do this they are 
very difficult to bring down, unless you are as cool as a cucumber ; and 
after they have reached the coppice, your chance is small, as, often, they 
wili run before they rise, so that you may bear but will not see them. 
When they do this you may as well leave them and look out for another 
bevy on the stubble, not beating it to the centre if it is large, but taking 
the line of fence or diverging towards clumps of bushes, among, under 
Or near which, they will be found. 


THE RUFFED GROUSE. 
This bird is perhaps the most difficult to secure of any game bird in 
Wisconsin, unless it may be the spruce partridge, a species of the grouse 
we bave never met with, although it is found near Green Bay and in the 
northern part of this state. This latter bird, we have been told, is con- 
sidered by many as superior in flavor'to any other species of the grouse, 
but it is the most difficuit of ali taose in Wisconsin to procure, and is 
little knowa to sportsmen any where. 
The ruffed grouse—the partridge as it is called here, pheasant, as it is 
called at the South—is the only one of the grouse species in this State that 
has white meat when at maturity. Many consider this bird as holding 
low rank for the table, but we do not. Though in general we vastiy pre 
fer those birds whose flesh abound in osmazone, yet we make the par- 
tridge an exception. It has @ flavor which is to us more pleasant than the 
famed pheasant taint of the European bird, and which pervades the en- 
tire fesh whenin good condition. Yet at certain times and in certain 
places this flavor is almost wanting, and then we consider the bird little 
better than a barnyard fowl. 
The partridge is really in season from the first of July to the last of Jan- 
uary, though the law does not allow him to be shot until about the first of 
August. He is quite as good for the table when three-fourths grown as 
at any other time, and at that time alone will he lie well before the dog. 
The bird is always an uncertain one to find unless it may be in a few 
neighborhoods where they are very abundant, and can be walked up ail 
the season. Unless in very @ense cover, at the edge of a prairie among 
bushes, or among the high grass bordering a swamp, he will rarely lie 
before the dog, but wil! sometimes lead a good pointer half a mile, and 
the rise outofshot. There is another peculiarity about him that is un- 
pleasant to the sportsman. He seems to have no local attachments. You 
may find a place where the partridge abounds one day, and on the next 
you may hunt that same place all day and not find a single bird. 
Even when the bird does rise within shot, he is a hard bird to get. He 
affects either heavy forests or very thick underbrush. If you get him up, 
in the former, though his flightis as straight as an arrow, he manages 
generally to geta tree between you and him. Ifyou get him up in the 
thicket, you will get so li:tie sight of him, that you may almost as well 
fire at the sound as atthe sight. His flight is exceedingly rapid, and he 
wants a good deal ofkilling before he will die. ‘ 
’ There is a way of getting these birds, it is true, but it is very unsports- 
maniike, and we doubt much whether a sportsman could learn the trick 
well if he tried. This plan is by making the birds take a tree, and shoot- 
ing them from it. Todo it, you wanta cur of some kind, a cross be- 
tween a rat terrier and a hog rettiever is as good as any, who will flush 
the bird, follow it with loud yelps, when it will takea tree. To the tree 
the cur will follow it, and there stand yelping. If you can see the bird— 
which we never could—you can of course shoot it without difficulty, but 


Do you put it off to please your father or | it will remain on the tree motionless, and, sitting on a limb of nearly its 


own color, will be difficult to find even when you are close to it. 

We never go out sfter partridges. If we find them on the edge of the prai- 
tie among hazel or scrub oaks, while looking for the other grouse, we are 
thankfal for our luck, and take what we can get. If we find them in the 
fall or winter when looking for quail, we are again grateful, but we never 
think it worth while to drive into the deep wood after them, as the chan- 
ces of finding them are slim, and of getting them, if found, are still 


slimmer. 
Your best chance is upon woodcock ground, for they like swamp well, 


Maybe I ought to tell you the obstacle | and in summer you may at times pick up three or four brace while men 


ing a bag of woodcock, and being in thick bush cover in the swamp, they 
will lie before the dog and afford you a first shot. Every sportsman anes 
to get a brace or 80 of these birds, but they are nota bird to be sought 
after for a day’s shooting. 

We have heard it said that when acovey of these birds take a tree, you 
may shoot the whole if you only drop those in the lower branches first. 
A great many years ago we, felt conddent of catching pigeons by putting 
salt on their tals, but somebow we slipped up on that; and though we 





have heard ofthus shooting a covey of partridges, we never did it, and 


Dee. 2% 


=_ 9 
never to our knowedge, saw the man who Had done j Te ay 

will intorm our readers of the fact. The salt a te sie 
have probably tried themselves, and, upon the whole, we think got them 
rather encourage them to try that over again, than to expect t — 
whole covey of partridges from one tree., PeCt 60 shoot a 











Milwaukie Daily News, 
THE OBSERVATIONS OF MACE SLOPER, ESQ 
FAMILIARLY NARRATED BY HIMSELF. | 


MACE SLOPER SEES SAM AND GOES OV 
ER 
CURIOUS EXPERIENCES, coreg 


New York is an extensive place, as we all know— 
extensivences—and some of my readers may soe yet age r its 
that if the fact ain’t pretty generally promulgated it won’t be for 7 oa 
blowing by Mace Sloper. Bat the fact is, that the munificent Sema 
of its vastness is so luciferously perceptible to a man who does were 
with the concern, that he can’t help advertising it—as all good Pano 
are bound todo. For instance, just now I wanted something new— ry 
ferent style of goods from the last chapter—and sol turned in to th — 
shop where all sorts of observations are put away ticketed in Sieven a 
like a great pawnbroker’s place, and concluded to try the followin aoe 
There was a man here not long ago, who contrived, among eee in- 








well afford to lose— i 
ate dy and to get in debt to Hiram*T wine to exactly the same 

As may be supposed, this object of specuniary inter 
came the object of aonsiinadiie many pte at nor-eguihen 4 a 
in intensity until things really begun to look as if we, the duns a 
a fair way to become dun-brown—a very pretty color sometimes { 
er Loghe mighty ugly one for a bear—and Hiram and I just then had 

ecome the completest sort of bears, in going in tryi hi 
down out of tg 3 | peta oe oe 

During the course of these visits to Mr. Adger Clausen, 
often called for a sight without getting one, I got considerably acquainted 
with his clork—a very smart chap, whom Hiram used to speak of som 
times as Young Satan, and sometimes, unless I disremember, as “Sto a 
ple- Less,” and which I expect was some literary figure amounting a 
pretty nearly the same. Well, it became reasonably clear to me a 
long, that Stopple-lees, or Young Satan, had a devilish sight more tod 
with Adger Ciausen’s affairs, and held him three or four points seeks 
than Adger Clausen held himself; and as the latter was &@ pret:y shar 7 
blade, I needn’t say that Young Satan became almost as much of an = 
ject of interest to me as the same gentleman’s Senior does to much more 
ae people en they have a doubt as to to where the balance lies on 
their books, and are taking account of st i ershi 
cw ere gen tr: | g acc stock and closing up partnership 

There was something about the young fellow which made the name 
fit almost too close for fun. In the first place, he wasn’t so much **devil- 
ish handsome” as ‘‘diabolically handsome.” His hair came down in the 
centre very low, and then walked back behind two very high temples 
which were flanked off by two smali but queerly-pointed ears, which he 
always kept moving in a distrac:ing sort of way when talking. After his 
hair (which was black and a little curly, but always agood deal rumpled) 
had left his temples, it stood back, and was mighty apt to mind one of 
horns. His face was pale, and used to look old or young, according to 
circumstances, while his black eyes always, no matter what was up, 
never lost a sort of a suspicidn of a smile, but which never came oat 
plain. His eyebrows shot up toward his temples right and left, and his 
mouth and chin seemed tobe hard and grim, while he wore a mustache 
which put one in mind of a Chinese—it wasn’t a French mustache, ora 
Lager-Beer mustacte, or a New York mustache, or any thing Christian 
—but a kind of outlandish heathen Oriental affair, as original in its way 
as the be of the tace; and yet for ail this, Stopple-less was a very hand- 
some chap. 

it became plain to me after a while that Adger Clausen had ratuer got 
us, and that we hada hard rowto hoe. About the same time I noticed 
that Young Satan seemed to take a rather unaccountable interest io me 
allof a sudden. He would talk as long as he could—and very few men 
could talk better—did me several very good turns in an extra way—and 
began to show a genius in the way of cross-questioning and pumping me 
about the very las: things in life! could have ever calculated he would 
have cared the first rusty red to know. Not being one of your ’cute sort, 
I didn’t venture to see much with him in this talk, and let out consider- 
bly littie, which did not bluff him a mite, however, or promote hi: mod- 
esty one fraction. 

One morning I found myself engaged in the old business with Adger 
Ciausen, or Mr. Edge-and-Claws-on, as Hiram used to sometimes call 
him. Though not one of your ’cute sort, I wasn’t quite so green as to be 
attempting to show Mr. Clausen that the money was justly or honorably 
due, or that he ought to pay it, or any such nonsense. No Sir-ree; | was 
simply showing him why I reckoned I could make him shell over, while 
he on the other hand, was trying to prove quite as plainly why be thought 
that he could get off. It’s avery beautiful way of doing business when 
both parties are old hands, who reduce every question of debt whatever 
to a matter Of gouging, and saves a great deal of calling names, to say 
nothing of ill-temper. Weill, we drylated away calm as a game of chess, 
for half-an-hour. ‘*Don’t you see that I can make you do so-and-so?” 
“Yes; but don’t you see that J can give you the dodge, so-and-so?” aud 
so it went on, until at last, Young Satan, who always stood by, and occa- 
sionally addressed a word to either of us, spoke out very calm: . 

‘Sloper, you are taking a damned sight of trouble for nothing, coming 
here, and arguing so with our friend. Just at this very minute youre 
taking up valuable time—time that Mr. Clausen ought to be devoting ‘0 
collecting funds to pay you with—for he’s going to pay you in ful—0: 
yes, he is,” added Young Satan, looking at Clausen asif he owned lim 
body and breeches; ‘‘every infernal brad of it. You needn’t kick 
Mr. Clausen—by Jerusalem, you’ll kick worse if you don’t, And stop— 
Sloper—you and Twine both run in the same boat—glad | thought o 
that—two of you—yes, Mr. Clausen, you must fork over to Twine, 0o— 
oh! I'll be just exactly shot if you don’t!” he added with a patent diaboil- 
cal shut-down, as Clausen turned to remonstrate: ‘‘—yes, Su—every 
mopus of it—interest and all: great mind to add a bonus, too, for ine 
trouble Sloper’s had with us. When shall it be?—h’m—hum- Ler 
Young Stopple-lees turned over a memorandam :—‘‘ Wednesday weet 
Now, Mr. Sloper, if you’il take my word for it, and will cail oa Wedaes- 
day week, you'll find it here—cash or check—slugs, rags, or dollars—4¢ 
cording to order.” +d 

From what I had seen, I concluded, before Young Satan had done, 
run the chance, and took my leave with a bow. Hiram was out af town 
for a fortnight, and I passed the time ia wonderation and rather _— 
rous amazement. On the day a pointed I was there, and by renin 
thought, didn’t call till rather late. If Stopple-lees intends to pay, $2048" 
[,a few hours will make no difference, and if he does, he may we 
see that I believe in him. Sure enough, when I went in, 2 nego 
the shinplasters—my money and Hiram’s in full—took a receipts ees 
quietly let out a civil request that we woulda’t say any thing anere — 
being paid. And, all things considered, I concluded that We woul “ 
‘‘Every man for himself,” in New York as in a certain otiet vie 0 
when a maa is so un common lucky as to recover money that = that 
might have deluded payment on, there’s no special call ‘or towne no” 
I know of—at least not along Wall-street, where men often‘ button Up 
for much less, ked by 

When Hiram returned and found how things had been a "high 
Young Stopple-licks Satan, Esq , he pretty nigh went off with the was 
draw licks vulsconscions. Oa recovering, his first natural impulse or 
to offer his hat tome, and his second, to stand treat, which ee 
exactly three hours hapd running to all the friends he met along Ms ad 
way between Wall and Nassau streets, in consequence of which + was 
such a bulging big crowd following him up to the Astor that a more peu 
brougut to Mr. Dana up atthe “Tribune” offize, that an nee a 
mass-meeting ten thousand strong had broken out over by the “9 After 
bearer wishing to know if it should be local or first page leaded. tions. 
all had subsided, we concluded to lay off for more extensivs TTT :. 

They came a few weeks after under the head of ANOTHER TR 4 b - 
DOUS DEFALCATION!!! Watt srReet IN 4 Panic! followe oe 
grand blow out in all the papers on the impropriety of stealing ~ a forg: 
and of the preverted genius of Adger Clausen in particular, who ns anes 
ed, gouged, and spread himself altogether in a high old atyle on * olution 
nancies, Of course an investigation was rushed up, the leading reso: Age 
of which was to the effect that as not the first imparticular speck - rather 
and-Claws-on was perceptible, and as bis carpet-bag was rath {rom 
scarce, the probability was that he had slantendicularly diverge” 
the path of moral correctitude, and had taken out a through tick®” books 
Other side of Jordan. Thea there was a tremonstrous haul at we hope 
and a grand flourish of cross-cut cataqueeries at Young Satan, ah tat 
of vengeance, or something or other hot, all of which was Ba as he 
mild youth with answers and proofs that he didn’t know nothing to, and 
was a sort of model stupid clerk who copied off what he was told ¢ Do 
entered as he was bid—and had, moreover, lost thirty-seven doe ot clas 
due and @ silver pencil, gift of a relative, by the sudden moving 0° 
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genious tricks, to owe Mace Sloper rather more money than Mace coyiq : 
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sen, who had borrowed it of him; as he firmly believed, gentlemen, with 
the deliberate intention of not returning ic. 

One or two mornings after, Twine and I concluded, as things were 

retty well bust Up, and the rags a-fiying, we’d drop into Clausen’s and 
see how Stopple-licks was getting along. There was a still look about 
the office—the books aud papers were allin place—nothing going on— 
and Young Satan sitting high and dry on a desk smoking a segar, with 
the off-corners of his eye-browa drawn up higher than ever. 

“Good morning, Sir,” says I. 

«’Morning, Sloper,” says he, without getting up. 

sir.” 

Hiram sat down on another desk opposite veesyvee—and a fine cou- 
le they made facing one another. It never struck me before how much 
some men do look like the devil, and how much stronger any look grows 
on us When we come across one ofour own stripe. There was Stopple- 
jees, keen and hard, and Hiram, handsome and genitlemanly—bat the 
Yankee devil was marked on both of them in profile, and any body look. 
ing at em would have feit horse-racy, and wondered who'd get ahead. 

“Sorry to see things look bad for Clausen ?” remarked Hiram. 

“Bust toawful flinders!” replied Stopple-licks; ‘‘—never mind, Twine 
—you're cut.” 

“That’s a fact,” answered Hiram. ‘*We’re on ourcotton, high and dry 
over the freshet and the rush-logs, with nothing to holler at, and a great 
deal to holleron. Now, as neither Sloper nor lare hogs, whoeat our 
acorns and walk off without so much as looking up at the tree they fell 
from, we called round, thinking that under the circumstances you might 
be in trouble, or cornered some how, in which case we would be very hap- 
py to assist you, with pecuniary oranysortofaid. In the first place, if 
not intrusive, 1 would |ike to know if you are complicated or troubled in 
any way in the Clausen business. Don’t answer if you think it’s none of 
owr business.” - 

To this question Stopple-licks, did, however, answer in a very novel 
and original style. With avery diabolical sneer, which seemed a iarge 
six-story block and back-buildings of contempt for such a trifling difficul- 
ty, he replied ; 

“VYap—hoo! No Sir-ree-e!” 

“Have you reflected on your prospects in life—in any trouble for the fu- 
ture ?” 

‘Rip Sam !—Szt weg up aGain!” was the equally lacid response. 

“But have you got any bait to go a-fishing with?” I inquired. 

“Poor orphan, kind gentiemen, of course, you know,” he answered, 
and I think he said this with the wickedest look by a long shot | ever saw. 
And as he sort cf shut one eye and almost laughed with the other, he gave 
his left arm and shoulder a twisted flop in the air and went on: 

“Thirty-seven dollars of my salary lost by my late unpriacipled em- 
ployer~and a silver pencil ‘ 

“Silver your grandmother!” burst out Hiram. ‘You'll do to travel. I 
reckon you won’t be reduced toeating tried flies or baked bumble bees 
without butter—not this season at least. And now—” here Hiram be- 
came seriods and let down his tone—*don’t be offended if I increase the 
great obligations we are under to you by a word of advice. Don’t do this 
sort of thing too ofien. I know the horse you’re riding—know him all 
to pieces. When I started on this New York course I thought that 
there wasn’t but one ticket to run, and that was to stick at next to 
nething and be as sharp as the very d 1. When I got older I be- 
guu to scratch that ticket. Look out. A man may go to the bank once 
too often.” 

“Go on, Twine,” says Stopple-lees, smoking away 2s if a moral lesson 
was as good as afree lecture. ‘*Propel!” 


“There are a good many young chaps of your stripe in New York,” 
said Hiram. ‘*They wouid gouge Beizebub out of his pitchfork and 
eye-teeth, if they could catch him anywhere between Beaver-streét and 
Bieecker—in less than four seconds. They would contract to fill Tophet 
With brimstone in thirty days for nothing, and would then go bear-ing 
around until they roped some body into paying them for taking away the 
suipbur to do it with. Don’ttry iu. The sharpest blade will get its edge 
across a nail some day, and those that don’t are mighty apt to wear 
away all the steel by such everlasting sharpening, until there’s nothing 
but a dull, soft back left. A man ought to cut his eye-teeth—tLe’s gol to 
wrk: here in New York—but it’s a bad plan to file them down like a can- 
nibal. 

‘Suppose you are a cannibal, though, old felfyw,” said Young Satan; 
“ora razor—or a wolf.” 

‘It won’t do, my friend—it won't do. You know me pretty well; we’ve 
met down town before this operation—and you know, to be plain, that 
though Smash-pipes—(what’s his name ?—Ciausen)—got a foul snap on 
me this heat, I can be a wolf, too.” 

_ *True enough, Twine—nobody ever made shucks out of you!” 

* Well, I begun long ago to get acquainted with Miss Playfair, and so 
did Sloper. Give hers call—she’s a likely girl, And now to wind off. 
If we could have found a chance to do you a geod turn, we'd have done it. 
If you ever get sposh—and it’s very likely you may, running across the 
street among the stages the way you do—Mace and I, if we’re about, 
will try toset you up spand-clean. Perhaps it was rather green-owly of 
us to think you might be out of brads, and some men, alter smashing 
Clausen as about east as you seem to bave done it, wouldn’t take the 
idea for much of a compliment. I might have thovght that anybody 
who could spare Sloper and I such debts, wouldn't be out of bullion— 
much.” 

‘*Easy over the stones, there, Twine,” replied Stopple-licks. ‘A man 
may be as poor as a crow and do anothér a good turn. Don’t you think 
s0, Sloper?” says he, leiting out a puff of smoke, and looking me straight 
forward in the eyes with a very curious look, which [ had noticed often 
before when he was talking with me. AndI mzy say, by the way, that 
it was, by a long shot, the most Christian look I had ever seen him raise. 
‘Don’t you think so?” 

“Well,” says I, *l’m not one of your ’cute sort, so maybe ain’t a judge. 
Bat as things go, J don’t think that such good turns as yours are generally 
very common—that is, not often.” ° 

“You wouldn’t believe, for instance,” seys Stcpple-lees, turning now 
towards Hiram, “that a man—or boy—weould go without an over coat in 
a Boston winter, to help suffering acquaintances that he didn’t know 
much of, and hadn’t any particularreason for helping ?” 


“Well,” says Hiram, “I wouldn’t call a man a liar if he insist- 
edon saying so. Such cards have turned up—even in gambling- 
houses.” 

“Well, when they do happen,” says Stopple-lees, “they ain’t forgot, 
not even by cannibals. THat’s so!” 

And as he let this out, there was a sort of old-timesy notion came over 
me—a recollection of things that I thought bad drified clean out with 
the tide ard gone down all water-sogged years ago. They were things 
that hadn’t turned up extra-often in Mace Sloper’s memory, and he 
had to give them two or three rolls over and fluff the dust out of "em be- 
fore he could exactly make out their color. And I was slow in finding 
them. First I went over old times in New York—and then the boy-days 
of Chippety Whonk in Massachusetts; then other spots, until I spotted 
them in Boston, in the reguiar start, when Mace was a young shaver 
0! filteen or sixteen, just getting under way and learning the ropes 
in the store of Mr, Coolidge Cleflin—a youth just between hay and 
grass, and a very different style of goods from tue preciqus samples 
o! Jpvenility which rush every morning in an expensive flood down 

roadway. 

In those days Mace had got just a /eetle too old and too genteel to play 
Props with the boys, or go shares ina ‘*sighi” on election day, though 
he was’nt by any means so well off or so proud but that it was the tallest 
kind of a treat for him when he could afford to bay a small boiled lob- 
ster of a man who used to sell them out of a wheelbarrow in front of 
Boylston Market, But my more ordinary dissipation didn’t generally go 
beyond buying two or three pennies’ worth of nut-cakes, or maple-mo- 
lasses Candy from an old lady who kept shop In Cornhill, near the house 
of another old lady with whom Mace boarded on terms which wouldn’t 
atthe present day be considered particularly expensive in New York for 
& Well-zrown cat. 

Well, in the course of my one, two, and three: penny visits to this candy 
shop, 1 used sometimes meet and got acquainted with a pretty respecta- 
ble-looking girl of about my own age, who used to lay out funds in the 
same luxuriant manner and on the same expensive scale. And Mece be- 
ing naturally gallant, (though not ’cute,) always insisted on her taking 


**Twine—take a 
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¢ ‘he best of his, and in fact, often stood treat on many occasions in the 


most extravagant manner, naled : 
And so we candied along together, the acquaintance being just a plain 
£00d-natured, natural boy and girl acquaintance and nothing else. Now- 
a-days, 1 know, writers can’t so much as make two nurses hold up a 
oy and girl baby face to face without rushing of them into an early but 
‘orilling attachment, or a strange sympathy of soul, the first busting out 
= young love; and really, from some facts that have come under Mace 
Sloper § notice, he begins to believe that the writers, when they speak in 
‘iat Way of the present youthful generation, ain’t far from facts. Such, 
Owever, weren’t the facts in my case—seeing 35 the heft of the sweet- 
Rees lay in the candy and not in any courting whatever, Chirk and 
dew, we both were, and Mace Sloper, like most boys at that age, no 
oubt thought himself all sorts of a chap, but the idea of sparking every 
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metty girl I met was rather above my bend then, and I didn’t ambi- 
nit. . 

Bat I was well enough up to the fascinations of eating candy and nut- 
cake in good company, and had so far cottoned to Miss Mary Batchelder 
(that was her name) in the business, that I began to feel considerable 
sorry when I found that her shopping of 49 evening was growing scarcer 
and scarcer, till at last it thinned out altogetaer and came up wanting. 
I knew that Mary had a sick mother, apd I also rather reckoned that she 
was running short of pennies, which caused Mace to come out .on se- 
veral occasions in a very noble manner and show a disregard of expense, 
which, if carried out in proportion to his funds at the present day, 
would have the immediate effect of transferring the big emerald-headed- 
diamond-snake bracelet now in Mr. Tiffany’s show-case to the arm of 
Amelia Twiggles—but to propel ! 

Mary’s visits to the shop at last stopped altogether and I saw nothing 
of her ior two or three months. I rather gOtout of the way of going there 
myself until it happened that one evening at the end of the time we met 
in the old place again. And she was 80 Changed and looked so poor 
and pale, and peaky, that Mace began to feel considerable wamble, 
cropt himself, and after laying in a double-extra stock of good-things- 
started for a regular long walk and taik in good old-fasb ioned style. 
Mary had got as far as the Common, keeping a pretty stiff upper lip, 
but wen there, and she opened her mouth for a talk, the poor cosset 
burst into tears. She had a doleful story, One of those which bear hard 
on grown wp people, but which cut deep down: with young ones who 
have never seen any serious sorrows and who perhaps cry, or come near 
it, when they hear of them from others. And the first trouble Mary 
toid of was the greatest in life—the woful loss which, whenever it really 
touches a heart, gives it a different shade forever. She ‘ad lost her 
mother. ‘ 

Mace Sloper forget all the manly ways he had been picking up about 
the store, all the lessons of Boston, and remembered nothing but home 
and his own dear old mother knitting away in the homstead at Chip- 
pety Whonk, when Mary Batchelder told how her mother had come 
with them from the West, hoping to meet in Boston a brother expected 
from abroad, who never arrived; how she bad falien sick and been 
Strange among strangers and grown poor; how she had written to re- 
lations left behind, who had never answered; how her mother grew 
worse, and how, with scarcely an acquaintance to aid in sickness, she 
had died. 

*. And as it grew night and the stars shone out, young Mace Sloper sat 
down on the little low old broken fence which was round the Common 
in those days, and cried with his poor friendtill both their hearts were 
easier. Then, bit by bit came the whole dolefal story: how Mary, who, 
was left alone with a little brother, Sam, only ten years old, kad no friends, 
no money, no work ; and in one desperate word, which with the poor is 
sometimes a very desperate one, ‘‘didn’t know what to do.” 


Now there was never a Yankee boy yet, even when he was fresh from 
the country where he’d been a great ‘“home-boy” at that, who couldn’t 
strike out something in such a trouble, even though, like Mace Sloper, he 
was n’t naturally one of your ’cute sort. His first question was to find 
out how Mary and little Sam were fixed. Their last land-lady had, after 
being part paid, sent them off to a forlorn enough place, where they now 
lived in a small garret room, and were getting very fast toward the 
end of the small amount of money left atter mother died. And what 
was to do when that was gone was the question; a very nice one in- 
deed for a girl who was a mere child even for her years, and who 
had in her life only seen just suffering enough to nearly scare her to death 
at the thoughts of more. 

Mace Sloper’s first movement was for one not in the ’cute line, if I re- 
member right, reasonably sensible. He made friends with his old 
landlady to give the sister and brother a garret in her house, which was, 
if poor and old, at least clean and in a very decent part of the town, and 
very different from the dismal, dirty den where they had been packed off. 
A great moving we had, all being done of course after dark and after 
store-hours, Mace carrying one end of a trunk, Mary the other, and little 
Sam coming after witha bundle and a basket, with a sit down and rest 
at the end of every block. And theold landlady was kind, anddid her 
best by the poor orphans, and found Mary some work, and we got along 
gloriously. But the old lady, though kind, was poor, and Mace being a 
sort of proud, and thinking that he had rather stuck Mary and Sam on to 
her, squeezed it awfal hard to pay something towards their expenses. 
Hard squeezing it was. ° 

The sam total of my worldly wealth in those days was three old French 
crowns, which my grandfather had brought before the war-time from 
Canada, where he bad got filty of tuem at once from a Kanuck in trading. 
Over ana above these I had laid up eight dollars to buy a handsome top- 
coat, and Mace Sloper had made some tall calculations as to the amount 
of glory he should raise while splurging round at home in Chippety 
Whonk at Thanksgiving in that coat. It wasa great deal of money in 
those days to give for an overcoat—for me. But the eight dollars, and the 
three old crowns, and something over in the long run, ‘went to the old 
landlady ; and Mace figured away of cold mornings down to the store 
without an ovorcoat, and being a stout hardy Yankee boy, hardly missed 
it and never took cold, though the thermometer sometimes got down to a 
figure which would have turned half the fast little bloods of New York 
into water-ices. But when Thanksgiving did come, and Mace had to go 
home, he did begin to adventure and look around considerable, and finally 
hired a coat for the consideration of two old books, from aclerk ina 
neighboring store, and by dint of extra-considerable ingenuity contrived 
to dodge qnestions and not tell lies either about it to the verdant rustics of 
Chippety Whonk, every mortal soul of whom boarded me with the ques- 
tion, ‘*‘Where did ye get so much coat?” 


Every thing leaks oat in this world, which is the worst old basket to 
stow secrets in that ever was invented. Some how the old landlady 
found out that I meant to buy a top-coat, and some how (for she was a re- 
gular Yankee, and a nice old soul, too,) she guessed her way through the 
whole mystery. Aftera while Mary’s letters reacheda half-uncle in 
Onio, a kind man, who had known but little of her, but who, when the 
news came to him in the spring that the children were in Boston, came 
on: Before he arrived, though, they had found friends to aid. Mr. Cla- 
flin, in whose store | was, heard through me of the story, and Mrs. Cia- 
flin lent a -helping hand just when it was most needed. And so Mary 
Batchelder and little Sam were carried off West, and Mace was left on 
the pavement of Cornhill, with tears in his eyes anda silver watch in 
bis fist, placed there by the uncle, who had been faithfully informed by 
the landlady even unto the last cent of the good deeds of which Mace 
had been guilty. 

Alllong, lang ago! But Mace could very well remember something of 
one character who hasn’t come out very strong in this Boston story, though 
he came out most all-sufficiently strong, co chuck up to the hub in slash- 
er-gaff style in after years. And this was little Sam, whom | remem- 
bered as an “‘ali-fired cute” youngster, a boy with black eyes, not much 
of a talker, but handling a pen and ciphering like a miracle, and who 
had actually got himseif some considerable odd choresof work, and 
earned several dollars in the last weeks of the time he held up in Boston. 
And by the time that all this had travelled through my head, I under- 
stood pretty clearly why it was that Mr. Ciausen’s sharp clerk had had the 
grace to save Hiram’s brand and mine out of the burning, and that this 
same sharp clerk, as keen and spry now in the ways of the world as an 
experienced old steel-trap, was nobody else but little Sam Batchelder! 

He saw that I had spotted him at last, and smile1—and the smile was 
so different from anything I had ever seen in him before—so gentle, and 
so full of a “‘couldn’t help it” look, for allthe hard biuff game he had 
been playing against life single-handed for So many years, and looked so 
much like the little Sam of old times in Cornbill, that Mace Sloper felt 
that his heart.and throat were both getting twisted up, while the tears 
which came into his eyes shut out the sight of the smile altogether. I 
rose and walked up to him, and took him by the right hand, while I 
laid the left on his shoulder, just as I would have done twenty years be- 
fore. 

‘And so,” says I, “you're little Sam, and all the time you've remem- 
bered me. There are a good many people in that time who've forgotten 
me (and a good deal more with me) than you have done such a good 
turn for. Little Sam !” 7 if 

*“*Not exactly, Sloper; you’re tied up in my mind with too many things 
that a man never forgets. I may be rather @ hard case-(don’t judge me 
too quick, gentlemen, here in Wall-street,) but the harder a thing ts, the 
more likely scratches are to stay omit, And you scratched @ pretty deep 
line into my heart, Sloper, twenty years 320 

“Well,” ‘aid I, onan ‘walae vrright together, and bound to be better 
friends than ever. But, not to spoila merry meeting, there’s one thing 
more I’d like tosay, Mr. Batchelder.” __ 

‘‘Don’t mister me, Sloper,” says he, looking UP» but as pleasant &3 ever. 
“Call mé ‘Sam,’ as you used to do.” 


“Well, Sam, it’s only this, and after this I’ll be shut on it. Now that 


I know that you’re Mary’s brother, and the same that used to be such a 
bright good little shaver there in the old place, I would give ail the mo- 
ney you’ve saved me, and twice as much 4gaiQ, to have found you row- 
ing in another boat. That's all.” : 

eTight papers, Sloper, tight———” Here he tried a puff at the segar in 


And there was a look in his eyes 





his old style. But the light was out. 
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as if a good deal worse fire in his heart was burning down lower than it 
bad done for many a day. 
“I guess it’s all right,” says Hiram, in a kind-hearted, gentlemanly 
manner, which came in so pat and prompt that I felt fifty per ceat. bet- 
ter. ‘Batchelder, I reckon yon and I had better traia together for a 
while: a few weeks’ business with me will bring you round O. K.: 
you'll like iton the whole better than the grab game; and won't flank 
either. It would be a confounded shame,” he added, looking at Sam 
with the same admiring gaze he used to give a first-class trotter, ‘‘to see 
genius like yours wasted. With ability like yours, my dear Sir, a maa 
can always afford to run on the straight-out moral figure, which you 
know is the shortest way toan A No. 1 credit, after which he can fly 
— rng peace, comfort, and otherwise air his paper, to the end of his 
ays.’ 
» Itwas thus with cheerful counsel that Hiram began to boost Sam up 
the tree of virtue, and if some people may object that the last start was 
a rather easy one, it only proves that they never had a shingle hung up in 
Wall-street or thereabouts. And it being naw about twelve o’clock, and 
all easy, Sam opened the fire- proof, and bringing out a bottle and two tum- 
blers, and a china mug, invited us to draw what water we required for 
our brandy out of the spicket of the counting-house filter, and join him 
~ smile. s And having smiled about three fingers on the illustrious old 
aulding,” I inquired—almost afraid before—ii his sister Mary— 
Yes, Sloper, she lives in Cincinnati. Married weli toa Mr. Redner ; 
and I almost think that you’d know her now, Time has let her off easier 
than me. I haven’t seen her for about a year; but there’s a lady up at 
the Astor—a very intimate friend of hers, who can——” ° 


*“*Why, Lord bless my soul!” cried Hiram. You don’t mean to say 
Mrs. Redner’s your sister ?” , 


“Well, I do.” 

‘Well, I know her and her husband like a book ; it’s only yesterday I 
asked Ned Sanford about forwarding some dresses to her that Mrs. Twig- 
gles bought. And, Mace, Mrs. Twiggles is just the most intimate aad 
dearest friend Mrs, Redner ever had. If there’s a secret about your early 
acquaintance with our friend here, or any quiet live story, I'\i have it 
out all straight—via Cincinnati.” 

‘**You needn’t go so tar forit, Twine,” replied Sam. “I'll spin you the 
whole over a segar this evening.” 

‘‘And I,” said Hiram, ‘‘will spin you andéther about Sloper here anda 
certain widow——” ' 

“Come, now,” says Sam, “this is comfortable.”? I begin to feel asif I 
had found some relations. Things do work round queer sometimes, that 
are a fact, as they say ous West.” 

“It just exactly ar,” replied Hiram; ‘“tand talking of that puts me in 
mind of what I was just saying abo.t « widow. I say, Mace, is it known 
yet when a certain wedding is to come off between a celebrated dealer in 
Wamsquatequa and Yonkville ? and # 

*“*They say that Yonkville’s a very good stock,” says Sam, all at once 
I had a notion that he dicn’t like seeing me plagued. . 

“Yes, a sort of arising fancy.” Doyou know how Mace bulls it up? 
About a year ago allthe folks around town were utterly flummixed to 
find in the Knickerbocker a parcel of cock and bull stories, which have 
been kept up from month to month. Sometimes they’ re about one thing, 
sometimes another; but one thing they’re always about, and that is, the 
praise, honor, and glory of those same particular stocks. Gov. Hueston 
and Clark rebelled at first (Ciark raised thunder, in fact,) and said that 
they wouldn’t have the Magazine made a bellows of, to blow up the best 
stock this side Jordan ; but Mace, some how or other, keeps puffing away 
atthem, andI believe every once and awhile bones some fiunkey or 
other with a few shares. I shouldn’t wonder if he contrived to lug them 
in some how into the very next number.” 

“Sam,” saysI, ‘‘you know that ‘Wamsquatequa’ is an elegant in- 
vestment for any body—and ‘Yonkviile’ a sure fortune for him that plays 
enough of it. Iain’t one of your "cute sort; butjlican tell you that it’s 
a-going.” 

“Well,” says Sam, ‘I did hear that you anted off a thousind shares 
of Yonkville on Kimball, or Cordova—which was it ?—in trade for Tex- 
as lands. That looks as if it might be good. It ain’t easy to stick either 
of those chaps—not in a general way.” 

**Well,” says I, “I reckon this is about as much stock- puff as the Knick- 
erbocker ’ll stand for one number anyhow. Folks only need be put in 
mind of it, after all.” 

*‘Great snakes !” says Hiram. ‘‘} believe he’s going to pay me up for 
bantering his confounded old stock, by showing me up andail I’ve been 
saying in that blessed old pillory of a Magazine. Look out, Batchelder 








| he’s dangerous !” 


And with this we put on our chappose and vamosed. There ‘vas a great 
dinner that afternoon up at the Astor, in which all hands—Amelia and 
the Boutards, Hiram and Sam, where ‘‘in,” and more good oid stories of 
good old times were brought owf than you could shake a stick at. It was 
one of the times such as we read of—a regular Thagksgiving made‘ per- 
fect—a bender of friendship preserved in the syrup of pleasant reeollec- 
tions, and made lively with the strong spirit of merriment. And, so far, 
Hiram has a way of dating recent occurrences from “‘that dinner where 
we first saw Sam.” 








A TEMPERANCE HOUSE. 

Deacon Johnson. is a great temperance man, and sets a good example 
of total abstinence so far as he is seen. Not long ago he employed a car- 
penter to make some alterations in his parlor, and in repairing the corner 
near the fire-place, it was found necessary to remove the wainscoating, 
when lo! a discovery was made that astonished every bocy. A brace of 
decanters, a tumbler, and a pitcher were cozily reposing there, as if they 
had stood there from the beginning. The Deacon was summoned, axd as 
he beheld the blushing bottles, he exclaimed, 

‘*Wa’'ll, I declare, that is curious sure enough. It must be that old Baines 
left them things there when he went out of this’ere house thirty years 
ago.” 

‘*Perhaps he did,” returned the carpenter ; “but, Deacon, the ice in the 
piteber must huve been friz mighty hard to stay so tili this time.” 

A little further investigation showed that someone inthe Deacon’s fa- 
mily had a private entrance into the closet, and it was probable the bottles 
and pitcher were in daily use. 

Now this story is no doubt made up by some of the Anti-Maine law 
people, who are always trying to throw suspicion on the temperance 
men. We do not believe it; but the following is said to be a true bill: 

Young Watkins, John Watkins, of Virginia, came North to visit his 
maternal uncle, Colonel Joseph Martindale, a very worthy man, in the 
vicinity of Boston, who was at the head of the temperance party there, 
and never allowed any of the intoxicating fluid to. be kept on the premises, 
or drank by any one in his employ. John was a great favorite with the 
uncle and ali the family, from the parlor tothe coach-house. His visit 
had been anticipated with pleasure, and every body was disposed to make 
the most of him. After breakfast, before the Colonel went into town, as 
was his daily practice, he asked John into the library, and said to him, 

‘‘We are all temperance here; but I keep a little old brandy here for 
my own use—take a drop before you ride ?” 

John took a thimbleful, and the Colonel went off. No sooner was he 
gone, than Mrs. Martindale, seeing John on the piazza, beckoned him 
to come in, and leading him to her boudoir, remarked, very good-na- 
turedly, 

‘*You see, John, we are all very strict temperanoe folks. The Colonel 
never drinks, and lets no one else; but I keep a little for my dyspepsia. 
Would you drink something before you go out?” 

So John took a glass of old brandy, and the Colonel’s wife joined him 
in the same. John strolied out to the carriage house, and thought he 
would take one of the Colonel’s saddie-horses and run over the country 
a while. As soon as the coachman saw him, he touched his had, and 
said, 

‘Begging your pardon, Master John, but may be you would like to 
taste a drop of liquor this cool morning. The Colonel is so hard on us 
that we have to kape it all Snug ; but | have some that can’t be bate.” 

So John drank with the Coachman, and gave him a quarter for his po- 
liteness ; but by this time he was so nearly drunk that he had to postpone 
his ride till the next day. John said thatthe worst place for liquor he 
was ever in was Colonel Martindale’s and he had to shorten his visit and 
hasten home to keep out of the way of temptation. 

Harper’s Magazine. 





An anxious inquirer writes to'know whether tne Powder Magazine is 
pu blished monthly, and is considered a safe magazine for quiet families. 


Also, whether mint-juleps will be any cheaper if branch of the Uni- 
ted States Mint is located herein New York. 

Also whether dead letters are ever known to revive after they reach the 
Dead- Letter Office, and if not, what is the use of sending them there. 

Also, whether navigators have to double their capes in all latitudes, or 
only in cold regions. 

Also, whether a schoolmaster can be said to have no scholars when he 
has two pupils in his eyes, ' 

If “distance lends enchantment to the view,” and said “view” does 





not return it within a reasonable time, has “distance” a legal cause of 
action, and is she entitled to reeover? “a 








The Spirit of the Cimes. 

















RACHS AND MATCHES TO COMB. 
RL. Lafayette Course, J. C. Meeting, 4th Tuesday, Feb. 24, 1857. 


a vey J. C. Meeting, 1st Wednesday, Feb. 4, 1857. 
QusmezeTON, ©. .... Washington Course, g, 1s 
CosOMBUS, Ad _. sees Chattahooche Course, Annual Meeting, Tuesday, Marck 31. 
wucom, Ga Central Course, J. 0. Meeting, 8 d Tuesday in March, 1857. 

y seeeeeeeeerr > 


‘ 8 
Onmeans, La...... Metairie Course, Association Fall Meeting, Saturday, Jan. 3. 
a Ten Broeck Course, J. C. Meeting, Ist Wednesday, January 7. 














THE AMERICAN TURP REGISTER, 
AND 
RACING AND TROTTING CALENDAR FOR 1855, 
is NOW PUBLISHED, 
AND FOR SALE 41 21HE OFFICE OF 1HE “SPIRIT OF THE 11MES.”’ 


Tee American Turr Reeister for 1855 contains the Rules of the South 
Garolina Jockey Club—Laws of Racing in England—Rules of Betting— 
Reports of the Racing and Trotting in the United States and Canada 
during the past year, with Alphabetical Lists of the Winning Horses, and 
copious Indices, &c., &e. 

The work will be sent to any part of the United States or Canada for 
Oue Dollar, remitted to Joun Ricuagps, Publisher. 


New York, April 19, 1856. 


4 On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


County of Surrey Races.—This meeting was advertised to commence 
over the Kingston (Jamaica) Course on the 16ch inst., and continue three 
days. Liberal purses were offered, and fine sport anticipated. The fol- 


lowing are the officers :— 


rhs ag Pe P. A. Espeut, Esq., F. H. March, Esq., Edward 
Lucas, Esq., Robert Hamilton, Esq., Geo. Solomon, Esq., Hug» Led ward, 
Esq., and T. DePass, Esq. 

Treasurer—J. F. Lawrence, Esq. 

Starter—Capt. Cogper, R.N. 

Will one of the above named gentlemen be good enough to send us a 











report? 


Wild Game in Wisconsin —The ‘Watertown (Wis.) Democrat’’ says 
—“Deer are getting to be aboutas plenty andcheap as beef. The snow 
has enabled hunters to track them in the woods, and shootthem. Already 
every meat market has one or two fine bucks, hanging at its door. Wild 
ducks, partridges, prairie chickens, quails and rabbits, are daily offered 
for sale in our streets, and can be purchased at fair prices. Game of alj 
kinds is plenty in this region. Tne skilful and intelligence sportsman can 
have any amount of exercise and pleasure in the pursuit of it.” 


Points in a Good Horse.—In purchasing a good horse, sight, wind, feet 
and limbs must be the uppermost objects of inquiry; for niae horses out 
of ten are defective in one of these particulars. First, then, examine his 
eyes, anddo this before he comes out of the stable ; see that they are 
perfectly clear and transparent, and that the pupils or apples of the eye 
are exactly alike in size and color. Next examine his pipes; if good and 
sound on being nipped in the gullet, he will utter a sound like that froma 
bellows ; but if his lungs are touched, and heis broken winded, he will 
give vent to a dry, husky short cough ; look to his limbs also, and in pass- 
ing your hand down his legs, if you fiad any unnatural protuberance, or 
puffiness, or if feeling first one leg then the other, you discover any differ- 
eace between them, disease, more or less, is present; he may nofbe 
lame, but he is not clean upon his legs. If he is broad and full between 
the eyes, he may be depended on as a horse of goed sense, and capable of 
being trained to almost any thing. If you wanta gentle horse, get one 
with more or less white upon him; many suppose that the parti-colored 
horses belonging to circuses, shows, &c., are selected for their oddity ; 
but it is on account of their decility and gentleness; in fact, the more 
kiudly you treat horses, the better you will be treated by them in return. 


———— 


A Big Trowt.—The editor of the Vergennes (Va) Citizen has been pre- 
sented with a salmon trout weighing seven pounds and eight ounces, and 
two feet aad four inches long. 


United States Agricultural Society.x—The fifth annual meeting of the 
United States Agricultural Society will be held at the rooms of the Smith 
sonian Institution, in the city of Washington, January 14, 1857. ,Impor- 
tant business wiil come before the meeting. A lecture will be delivered 
on the application of Science to Agriculture, by Professor Henry, of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Another lecture, on the grasses of the United 
States, will be given by Chae. L. Flint, Esq., Secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Agriculture. The various Agricultural Societies of th 
United States are requested to send delegates to the meeting, and all gen- 
tlemen who are interested in the welfare of American agriculture, who 
would promote a more cordial spirit of intercourse between the farmers 
in different portions of our land, are invited to be present. 





The Panther Hunter.—Capt. Wu. Drew, formerly of the Cherokee Na- 

tion, and Col. Jas. D. Wintison, whose name is known as the Arkansus 
panther hunter, arrived at Fort Smith, Arks., from Texas, lately, on their 
way to the Creek agency. The ‘‘Fort Smith Herald” says—*‘For fear our 
readers have forgotten the panther hunt, we will state, that the first steam- 
boat whistle was heard in the spring of 1843, screaming near Fort Gibson, 
asthe boat was nearing the post. Col. Jim Willison, who then lived 
within about three miles of the Fort, near the Verdigris river, hearing the 
screams, long and loud, supposing it to be a panther, immediately caught 
his horse, mounted him, gave two or three blasts with his horn, and dashed 
off down into the cane-brake, with his whole pack—for, be it known, he 
kept as fine a set of dogs as any one in that region—in full chase after the 
panther. How long the Colonel kept it up, before he found the screamer 
to be nothing more nor less than alive steamboat, wedo not know, 
Soffice it to say, however, that his adventure furnished material for a good 
‘yarn,’ forthe ‘Spirit of the Times,’ by our old friend, Nep BuxeEvin 

We will never forget the panther hunt, as long as we are permitted to see 
Jim Willison’s face.” 

A Rare Fish.—Two fishermen, while pursuing their occupation near 
Stapleton, Staten Island, caught a hair seal about four feet five inches in 
length. A bite or hook net was used in itscapture. It is an exceedingly 
fare circumstance to capture one of these animals in this latitude. 





‘The Necessity of- Recreation.—Games, gayeties, sports, spectacles, there 
Will be, as long as men have limbs, or eyes, or ears. The developement 
here is 48 natural as it isin the arts. You might as well talk of extirpat- 
ing music and paintiog, as of driving the common amusements out of the 
ae mew there are abuses of these things. What are we to say of 
dows ‘Let them crush down and destroy the things themselves,” 
pata A But they cannot. Then let them be cut off. There is really 
Let m das to be done. Elevate, refine, purify the public amusements. 

ative them i and restrain them. Let.it not, as is toocommon, 

gentle and “me os and extravegance } but let it throw around them its 
“the great ends of ue om — pote cheetah, bea tinil sel pet to 
amusements could thus essed thing for the world were it, if its 


vice of its virtue and ned panei, redeemed, and brought into the s¢r- 





“AMERICA vs. ENGLAND. 


Now that a match is talked of between American and English horses, 
we have thought that a reference to some of the best races run in England 
during the past five years might not only be interesting, but useful, to 
many of our readers. Many gentlemen suppose that Mr. Ten Brogcg can 
win a four mile race like rolling off a log—perhaps he can, and will; but 
itis not commendable to be too sanguine when betting on such result.» 
Some already have offered 10 to 1, while others, more judicious, are wil- 
ling to accept an even bet—nothing more. 

Reference has frequently been made in our columns, by ‘Observer,” 
“Investigator,” and other correspondents, to the fastest races in Enfland, 
as well ancient as modern; we shall confine ourselves to such as have 
been cfficially timed and reported in ‘*Bell’s Life in London” :— 
Spindle, by Orlando, 3 yrs., 102ibs., beat Apathy, Remedy, and nine 
others, at Ascot—one mile (this mile is straight, but up hill all the 
way)... voclnenc® bie dibebecboes omsieeesuety 
Lord of the Isles, by Touchstone, 3 yrs.» 119lbs., beat St. Hubert, 


Kingston, and six others, at Newmarket—one mile and 17 yards, 
in. 


1:47 


eeeeee eee ee eee Seeseseeeesee tee eee eeeesteseseeeseeseesesees 1:49 


Rifleman, by Touchstone, 3 yrs., 119ibs., beat Fandango and three - 
others, at Doncaster—one mile in.. eee 
Instructress, by Ghatham, 3 yts., 119lbs., beat Besika and two others, 
at Gepdwped—wen Mille fe «.. ......0<necedn deen cocmatine qb Wise dc 
Goldhill, by Safeguard, 3 yrs., 105lbs., beat Lance—two miles..... 
Pretty Boy, by Idle Boy, 3 yrs., 80lbs., beat Lady Tatton and six 
others—two miles am dedeoedcegcscones <ee 
Ilex, by Biram, 4 yrs., 114lbs., beat Weathergage and four others— 

66 yards short of two miles.....”.. cdecevedwedese Ot00 
Warlock, by Birdeatcher, 3 yrs., 78lbs., beat Merlin and seven others 
—two miles............. Reece sees 3:40 


Mishap, by Alarm, 4 yrs., 104\bs., beat Fulbeck and eight others— 
a Sneedas. coseceosdooreeenesess piven eure ace 
Fandango, by Barnton, 4 yrs., 124\bs., beat Pretty Boy and three 
others—two miles . ccconcccovenceccedse S40 
Typee, by Touchstone, 5 yrs., i16lbs., beat Jolly Marine and four 

others—two miles and 119 yards soos 3:46 
Typee, by Touchstone, 5 yrs., 116ibs., beat Jolly Marine and two 

others—two miles and 119 yards....... ecccevsevecceccooscesce S140 
Kingston, by Venison, 5 yrs., 135\bs., beat Adine and Miniature— 

two miles.... cocceee 


Zeta, by Van Tromp, 3 yrs., 119ibs., beat Gaudy and two others— 
two miles....... 040.060 oc ccceose aeet 
Rataplan, by The Baron, 3 yrs., 101lbs., beat Pelion and seven others 
—two miles..... evececcce TITTTTTITL LTT ee ° 
Tuesday, Nov. 13, 1851—Match for $1000, h. ft., Two miles, at York 
—The Flying Dutchman, by Bay Middleton, 5 yrs., 120élbs., beat 
TO Uh than kthaanecdanne eaten seseese seoeekeuGhsode eeee S200 
Mr. Sykes, by Sir Tatton Sykes, 5 yre., 92ibs., beat Crown Pigeon, 
Poodle, and 31 others, for the Cesarewitch, in four seconds better 
time than ever before made—two miles and 468 yards........... 3:55 
Ellermire, by Chanticleer, 3 yrs., 98ibs., beat Neli Gwynne and three 
others—two miles and a quarter coccccces 4:04 
Teddington, by Orlando, 5 yrs., 126ibs., beat Stockwell and five 
others—about two miles and a half... ... ° swccedce G39 
Mortimer, by Fitz Allen, 5yrs., 99ibs., beat Mishap, Hungerford, and 
ten others, for the Ascot Stakes—two miles and a half .......... 4:35 
Buckthorn, by Venison, 4 yrs., 117lbs., beat King Pepin and eleven 
otuers—two miles and OC Bllsccrsncpaabbe cise sate Webcdcgcossd 4G 
Kingston, by Venison, 3 yrs., 104ibs., beat Little Harry, Teddington, 
and eight others—two miles and a half... .cc..scseccccecceces 
Goorkab, by Annandale, 3 yrs., 98ibs., beat Ilex and three others— 


1:49 
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two miles and 1100 yards ...........ccccccccceccs ocswoeseness. 6608 
Virago, by Pyrrhus the First, 3 yrs., 10libs., beat Kingston, Cobnut, 
and Mincemeat—three miles.,...........- Guenhee ponveceneces 5:29 


Rataplan, by The Baron, 5 yrs., 130lbs., beat’ Bolton—three miles .. 5:40 
Sauve qui-peut, by Alarm, 2 yrs., S6lbs., beat Alarm and eleven 


others—three miles 74 yards...0.......eeeeees oscekiaednehina Ce 
Heir of Lynne, by Galaor, 3 yrs., 98ibs., beat Yorkshire Grey and 
three. athere—theee Med... ccccccccccsscvicecveciiosss cocvesce So 
High Priest, by Jericho, 2 yrs., 67lbs., beat Ilex, Dr. Cooke, and ten 
others—three miles 74 yards..... ocenee bp00000s6—ockenennenes - 5:44 
Zeta, hy Van Tromp, 3 yrs, 105lbs., beas Typee, Mary, and Cul- 
cavy—three miles .....eseeeeeeeeeeaces ceccsecs cocccccccecces O00 


Torment, by Alarm, 3 yrs., 102ibs., beat Ilex, Sackbut, and Buck- 
thorn—three miles 1100 yards.... 
Poodle, by Ion, 4 yrs., 119|bs., beat Harbinger, Daniel O’Rourke, and 


6:54 


Hobbie Noble—three miles 1100 yards.....-........- bneticcsce TUNG 
Kissaway, by Harkaway, 5 yrs., 132lbs., beat St. Rosalie and Sub- 
terfuge—three miles and 1056 yards.........seececeeceeceeeeee T18 
Uriel, hy Touchstone, 5 yrs., 147lbs., beat Nutcracker and another— 
these anes 1667 VORER coos ces cccqesswencsesdeccedeeddedecics THB 
Honeysuckle, by Touchstone, 4 yrs., 114lbs., beat Baalbec, at Good- 
wood—three miles 1197 yards ...ccciccccscccccccccccece a aieieuaas ee 


[**Bell’s Life” says the winner cantered in front with a lead of two 
or three lengths, which she retained until rounding the clump for 
home, when the pace improved; Baalbec reached the mare’s quar- 
ters When about a distance and a half from bome, but fell off, and 
the mare won by three lengths. ] 

The Black Swan, by Knight ot the Whistle, 5 yrs., 134lbs., beat 


Testy and six others—three miles 919 yards........seeesecceeee 7:40 
Poodle, by Ion, 5 yrs., 101lbs., beat liex, The Reiver, and two others 
—four miles 393 WOEES...ccncce ere ee ee ereeSeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeesee 7:54 


The fact that only one four mile race is included in the above is easily ac- 
counted for when we consider that but few are timed, and for this reason 
—the horses generally go off in a canter, and put the issue upon a brush, 
or perhaps a run at speed for a mile or two. There is enough in the list 
of races given to convince the most skeptical that good horses are to be 
found in England—horses combining speed and bottom in an eminent de- 
gree; and although itis our opinion that Mr. Ten Broeck will win, we 
think the odds are in favor of the English—for Mr. Ten Broeck has but 
three horses, while England possesses some hundreds of good ones from 
which to select competitors ; and the factof their not having been hitherto 
trained for four miles seems to us no good reason why they cannot be, 
and that successfully, too. 

We shall be pleased to learn the opinions of our correspondents on the 
above. What has already been written by them has had reference prin- 
cipally to one or two races, or to those of ancient date, before timing 
watches were invented or courses accurately measured. 





A Poser for Naturalists.—In the first week of this present month (No- 
vember) a pair of rooks were observed to be very busy with their nest in 
the rookery at Luncarty, near Perth, a ladder was procured and the nest 
examined, when it was found to contain three callow young ones. 

A Cat Suckling young Rabbits.—Mr. Stobbs, gardener, of Wallsend, has 
a cat which recently had kittens, and the latter were droWned. A rabbit’s 
nest with young ones having been found in Mr. Stobbs’s garden, he gave 
the young rabbits to the cat, supposing she would devour them, when to 
his surprise she adopted them as her darling progeny, and is now suckling 
and rearing them. 

Six wild boars were killed last week in the neighborhood of Rochefort 
(Netherlands), and the number of wolves and foxes killed this year in 





that neighborhood surpasses toa considerable extent that of former years. 






COL. A. L. BINGAMAN—THE LOUISIANA‘ TURF 
To the Editor of the ‘Spirit of the Times.” , : 


Sir—There is no, name so intimately associated with the Turf of th 
South-west as that which dignifies the heading of this article. C ; 
BINGAMAN has been conspicuous as an Agriculturist, Politician, a - 
Turfman, for the last twenty-five years. Heis a native of Mississ me 
and was educated at Cambridge College, Mass., where he was ene ; 
guished for close application and devotion to his collegiate studies : 
graduated the succeeding year to that in which the illustrious Edward E ‘ 
rett graduated, and with equal honors. ; i 
Returning home with a mind richly stcred with knowledge, gathered 
from the classic halls of Old Harvard, Colonel Bingaman chose "ay 
vocation the paths of agriculture, and, consistent with which, he fad, 
associated the kindred pursuit of rearing and training the blood “tag 
His accession to the Turf at once gave to its sports a respectability th 
did not then attach to it, and the time-honored “*Pharsalia” became 7 
nowned for its fair fields, and its distinguished patronage. : 
His great buoyancy of spirits, rare wit, and suavity of manners 
to him an attractive charm, and upon the race field he becomes the ob 
served of all observers.” If beaten by him, you are consoled by rd 
blandishment of his manners, and made to forget you are the lo . 
When defeated, no sorrowing cloud hangs gloomily o’er his brow, ian 
past is soon lost.in the amusing jest. . 
In considering the Turf reminiscences of “the Napoleon of the South” 
if one who has played so prominent a part in all its most stirring events 
for the last twenty or thirty years—one who has made the Pharsalia, the 
Oakland,the Eclipse, the Louisiana, and the Metairie, memorable b 
his hard fought battles—it is difficult to fix upon the period in which he 
Harlequin colors were mostly in the ascendant. Did they flourish in the 
greatest triumph in the days of the Chambers, the Gustins, the Claj 
the Perkins, and the Bernards, when the proud insignia was borne by a 
Chuckfahela, Tuchehana, Red Rever, Madge Wildfire, Fanny Kemble 
Hard Heart, Little Red, Naked Truth, &c.? Or was it in the eiiee 
contests with the Minors, Kenners, Wellses, Hughes, Porters, Barrows, 
Goldsbys, Hunters, Hills, &c., when marshalling in dashing array Fanny 
Wright, Angora, Sarah Bladen, Jeannetteau, Lucy Dashwood, John R. 
Grymes, La Bacchante, Sally Ward, &c. ? 

In making up the record on ‘“‘the last day,” the historic muse will select 
no doubt, that epoch in his Turf career as the most brilliant when the 
Harlequin colors were carried through the campaign of 1853-4 by the 
gallant Lexington, and when he accomplished under its Prestige his 
matchless achievements—achievements that will stand “the test of time 
and of scrutiny,” and wili glitter upon the bright pages of a glorious 
history with unfading lustre. 

We pray that his success may not close here, but that he may long live 
to witness the “Harlequin” wave in triumph over the representatives of 
this his proudest champion. ’ 


An effort to re-establish a Jockey Club at Alexandria has been made, 
under the auspices of Mr. John Clark. He has secured a beautiful and 


appropriate location for the course, and has advertised very liberal purses. 


Rives 


bornes, 


cious management, his most sanguine anticipations will be fully realized, 

The first meeting over the Rapides Course will come off in a few days, 
but I regert to say that, from present indications, its inauguration will not 
be attended with, the eclat the effort merits. This is to be attributed alto- 
gether to the scarcity of race-horses everywhere. I fear the same cause 
will operate against all the meetings that are to take place in Loui- 
siana and Mississippi for the next twelve manths. And yet, the re-orga- 
nization of the Metairie Association, based upon a more liberal and en- 
during footing, and ta be conducted for higher purposes than hitherto, 
and the renewal of the Natchez Jockey Clab, offer inducements to ewn- 
ers and breeders of the race-horse that have not been equalled since the 
palmy days of the flashy Y. N. Oliver. 

There is a better time coming for the American Turf. Whilst there js 
a general movement in favor of reviving the sportsof the Turf, we find 
R. A. AtexanpeR and A.K. Ricuarps, Esqs.—gentlemen of the first in- 
teiligence, and of ample means—devoting their capital and energy to pro- 
mote improvements in the blood of ourstock. The one importing from 
the purest and best blood of England, with the expectation, no doubt, 
of finding a successor to Glencoe and Sovereign—and the other thread- 
ing the mazes of the illimitable and far-off deserts of Arabia, braving 
every danger, at the risk of life itself, that he may reach the head wa- 
ters of the pure fountain from which flowed the blood that made England 
whatsheis,and with the fond hdpe that he will furnish to America 
what the Godolphin Arabian, the Darley Arabian, and the Byerly Tark, 
were to England. 

It has been said, by some learned philosophers, that he who caused one 
more blade of grass to grow than grew before, was a benefactor to man- 
kind. If Mr. Richards and Mr. Aiexander are to be judged by this rule, 
they will be immortalized. A Tourran. 


Note by the Editor—We are exceedingly gratified in publishing the 
| above sketch of the life of Col. Binaaman, the veteran Napoleon of the 
Southern Turf. His life is full of incident, and would furnish material 
for several pages of the “Spirit,” but probably our correspondent feared to 
trespass upon our space. We know that further detail of Col. B.’s caree 
would be highly instructive and interesting, and would be gratefully re- 
ceived by us, as well as by our readers. ‘‘A Tarfman” would also place 
us under obligations by giving us sketches of other prominent Turfmen 
and Breeders. 








PACING AT SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PIONEER COURSE. 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 19, 1856—Match for $2000, with a purse of $259 added, Mils heats, 
best 3 in 5, in harness. 1 
J, M. Daniels’ gr. g. Fred Johnson......... 52b-beksepeaiabdiecehnedeseee 211 
John Crooks’ ch. g. Dan Webster .... ...ccccccccccceccceccecs oe 
Time, 2:25% —2:28 4 —2:31—2:29. 


ALEXANDRIA (LA ) RACES. 
RAPIDES COURSE. 


The Alexandria “American” gives the following report of the racing a* 


the meeting at the Rapides Course :— 


MONDAY, Dec. 8, 1856—Jockey Club Purse $200, ent. five per cent., to go to the omen 
best, for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwarcs, 





124—allowing 8lbs. to mares and geldings. Mile heats. 11 
T. J. Wells’s b. g. Moise, by Capt. Elgee, dam by Ruby, 3 yrs.....+++s erceree 3 dist 
W. 0. Winn’s'b. c. by Imp Sovereign, out of Minerva Anderson, 3 yrs....-++ 18 


Time, 1:58—1:5834. 
TUESDAY, Dec. 9—Jockey Clab Purse $400, for all ages, weights as before, Two mile 
ta. 


hea 
T. J. Wells’ b. g. by Imp. Sovereign, out of Margaret Edna, 3 yrs. .....+++.-. +++ 11 
A. Lecomte & Co.’s ch. f. Corinne, by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Imp. Sarpedoa, 33 


Bircccvcreseocceses Cee ee eeee eee eeeeet Cee eeee eeeeeeeeeeeeesere 

‘“l Time, 4:14—3:58%. 
FRIDAY, Dec. 12—Jockey Club Purse $600, for all ages, weights as before, Three 
mile heats. 


A. Lecomte & Co’s ch. c. Prudhomme, by Gallatia, out of Eliea Mills, 4 yrs... Sane P 

T. J. Wells’ b. g. Moise, pedigree above, 3 yrs. ......sececssreerseccsecee ress dist + 

8. W. Slack’s ch. g. Red Fox, by Pat Galway, out of Ha’pemny, 5 yrs......-- 
Time, 5:54}. 


* Threw his rider in the second heat. 

+ Sulked and came to a stand still. : 

In giving the above report, the “American” remarks :—‘‘This was thé 
Inauguration Meeting of our Jockey Ciub, an attempt once imore to revive 
the turf sports in Old Rapides; aad we are proud in being able to 0 | 
that the very best feeling for its success was strongly manifested, althoug 
the weather and the want of sufficient competition for the liberal — 
hung out upon the ‘string’ seemed to conspire against it. The spirito 
former days was vividly recalled—the days of Dick Chinn, Coahom% 
Linnet, Extio, Grey Medoc, Luda, &c.; and we can assure turfmen 
every where, that they can find no where a more acceptable or better 
training track, nor better purses or a fairer field.” 








Sincerity does not consist of speaking your mind on all occasions, but 





in doing so when silence would be consurable and falsehood inexcusable. 


The material around him for success is ample, and ere long, with jadi- | 
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PEDIGREE OF LEXINGTON AND OF RED EYE. 


THOROUGH BLOOD NOT NECESSARY TO CONSTITUTE A GOOD 
RACER, STALLION, OR BROOD MARE, 


To the Editor of the N. ¥. “Spirit of the Times’— 

Dear Sir—Mouch discussion has occurred in your columns of late in re- 
gard to the pedigree of Lexington and of Red Eye. This is all right. 
The public have an interest in stallions, and no one should object to have 
the merits of his horse canvaseed freely, provided, at the same time, it is 
dove calmly, impartially, and truthfully. I hope, therefore, I shall not be 
deemed intrusive if I have a few words to say in regard to the communi- 
cations referred to on this subject, premising that I shall ‘nothing ex- 
tenuate nor aught eet down in malice.” 

In order to determine the question whether Lexington and Red Eye are 
thoroughbred or not, it is first necessary to ascertain what constitutes a 
thoroughbred horse. 

ist. Some contend that no horse is thoroughbred unless the pedigree of 
each of his ancestors, both direct-and collateral, terminates in an Eastern 
mare—Arabian, Barb, or Persian. If this definition be correct, there is 
not now a thoroughbred race horse in England or America, According 
to this definition, Diomed was not thoroughbred, Citizen was not thorough- 
pred, Priam was not thoroughbred, Luzborough was not thoroughbred, 
Poantom was not thoroughbred, Emilius was not thoroughbred, King 
Herod was not thoroughbred, and English Eclipse was not thoroughbred. 
Each of these horses was lineally descended from a mare not broughg 
{rom the East, and whose pedigree was unknown—probably one of the 
common mares of the country. A definition, then, that would exclude 
these horses and all the race-horses in England and America of the pre- 

sent day, from the list of thoroughbreds, cannot be received as correct. 

2d. Oibers again contend (and amongst them Observer”) that no horse 
js thoroughbred unless he has etght thoroughbred crosses in succession, 
commencing with his sire. Now if this definition be correct it will barely 
jet in Diomed, who had exactly eight, but it will exclude Barefoot, who 
bad but seven, and those fine stallions, Lath and Cade, who had but five 
each ; and, above all, it will exclude those great horses, King Herod and 
Eclipse, the very fountains from which the English and American race- 
horses are supposed to draw their best blood. King Herod had but six 
crosses, Vize: Tartar, Blaze, Bethel Arabian, Champion, Darley Arabian, 
and Merlin; and Eclipse but six, viz.: Marske, Regulus, Smith’s son of 
Snake, Montagge, Hautboy, and Brimmer. I could mention several other 
distinguished English stallions with still shorter pedigrees, but these are 
suficient. If Eclipse and King Herod were not thoroughbred, who cares 
for a thoroughbred horse ? 

3d. 1am not so bard to please. I believe that in England a horse is 
regarded as thoroughbred which has five thoroughbred crosses in succes- 
sion, commencing with his sire; in other words, having 31-32 parts of 
good blood. In that country they have cocktail stakes and hunter stakes. 
For these no thoroughbred horse is allowed to enter. Now I understand 
a horse is regarded as not thoroughbred who has only four thoroughbred 
crosses ; in other words, has only 15-16 of good blood. If he has five— 
that is, has 31-32 parts of good blood—he is not allowed to enter, but ig 
ranked amongst the thoroughbredé. 

Now let us apply these principles to Red Eye and Lexington. And 
frst as to Lexington. Hashe five thoroughbred crosses in succession, 

commencing with his sire? What are these crosses? Boston, Sarpedon, 
Sumter, Robin Grey, and Melzare. Are all these horses thoroughbred ? 
No, Robin Gray bas but four crosses, viz.: Royalist, Saltram, St. George, 
ind Cashier. If all these four were thoroughbred, Robin Grey would be 
1) 16 bred. But Ido not know the blood of Cashier. ‘‘Justice’’ says he 
was got by one of Col. Hoomes’, or Tayloe’s, imported stallions, and came 
out of imported Mary Gray. What is his authority for the assertion? 
But admitting it to be so, it would only make Robin Grey have four good 
vosses—that is, 15-16 bred—and he would be allowed to enter for the 
ucktail or hunter’s stakes in England. 

|, K. D. supposes that Robin Grey is the only questionable cross in point 
i blood in Lexington’s pedigree. But there is another cross in his pedi- 
uee much closer to him, which is but little if any better in point of quan- 
wn of racing blood than Robin Grey's. I allude to Boston. His dam 

nd only four crosses, viz., Florizel, Alderman, Clockfast, and Wildair. 

‘tink the Wildair cross very doubtful. Tuckahoe, the full brother of 

bston’s dam, was a distinguished race-horse and stallion in the lifetime 

i Mr. Wm. Randolph, of Cumberland County, Va., who bred the Alder- 

nan mare, his dam, and it is reasonable to suppose that efforts were made 

iy bis owner aad his breeder to ascertain his pedigree. And yet we find 

M:. Wickham, his breeder, long afterwards, viz., in 1827, in giving an 

account of his stud in the **American Turf Register,” stating that he un- 

ieistood the dam of the Clockfast mare “was descended from Wildair.” 

He stated at a subsequent time that he had ‘satisfactory information, after 

ue gave the first account of his stud in the “Turf Register,” that she was 

wiby Wildair. Bat how did he get that information, and how was it 
that both he and the owner of Tuckahoe were so long in obtaining it? 

Wink, therefore, that the Wildair cross is very questionable ; but let it be 

u, and it only gives the dam of Boston four crosses or 15-16 of racing 

blood 

Now let usturn to Timoleon, Boston's sire. How many thoroughbred 
owes did he have in succession? Only four, viz., Sir Archy, Saltram, 

Vidair, and Driver. The fifth cross was Fallon, an imported draught 

wee. Bat the Fallon mare came out of a half bred Vampire mare. The 

autum of racing blood in Timoleon’s veins then was 15-16+1-64, 
4s Boston derived the half of 15-16 of goed blood from his dam, and 
“te balf of 15-16-+1.64 of good blood from his sire, he himself possessed 
“1641-128 of good blood—in other words, a very small fraction ovet 
4019 
ence two out of four of Lexington’s first crosses cannot be said to be 
Cooughbred, and therefore, according to my understanding of whatcon- 
‘ules @ thoroughbred horse, Lexington himself cannot be regarded as 
Sotoughbred. 
‘aregard to Red Eye, the case is worse yet. Gentlemen seem to sup- 
Po that Wilkes’ Potomac, the sire of his great grandam, is the only 
‘08 in his pedigree not thoroughbred. But Shakspeare, the sire of his 
“adam, is but little, if any, better bred than Potomac. Shakspeare 
“ by Virginian; his dam by Hill’s Potomac, alias Shenandoah ; 
“(bis grandam by Grey Diomed. This is all his pedigree, according to 
t's “Stud Book.” Now, if all his three crosses were thoroughbred, 
Would only make him 7-Sof good blood. But his dam was by Hill’s 
‘Ouac, said to be a son of Wilkes’ Potomac, though the balance of his 
“gree know nothing of. A writer iu the “Turf Register,” however (I 
“Cin vol. 10), described him as a country stallion that stood ata barrel 
“m the season. If this be so, Shakespeare is no better than Wilkes’ 
~nte, and he was only about 3-4 bred. 
“Site out of four, then, of Red Bye’s first crosses, viz., Boston, Shaks- 
"5 tnd Potomac, cannot be said to be thoroughbred. 
“4 tow the question arises, is thorough blood necessary to make a 
~ Teee-horse, a good stallion, ora good brood mare? I answer in the 
ware, “Observer” says, ‘‘none but the thoroughbred does it que 

. Dothey not, indeed! Did not the old Vintner mare, the best in 

“gland of her day, but who never had any pedigree, so far as could 
Scertained, do it quite well? Did not Bonny Black, all of whose pe- 

“that could be ascertained was, that she was got by @ half-bred 

“Called Black Hearty, and whose performances entitled her, in the 

‘ of Lawrence, to rank with Chifders and Eclipse, “do it quite 

, Did not Collier do it quite well? Did not Monsieur Tonson do it 
.. Yel? Did not Betsey Malone, winner of 2t out of 22 races, and 

z Pedigree, I understand, is embraced in the few words, “got by 

“Solder, dam, by Potomac,” do it quite well? Did not Sarah Wash- 















ington, only 7-8 bred, so far as is known, doit quite well? Did not Po- 
tomac and Shakspeare do it quite well? Aad did not Boston, and his 
splendid sons, Lexington and Red Eye, do it quite well ? 

Boston, in my opinion, is the best racé-horse that ever tramped the 
American Turf, and is fully entitled to rank with Childers and Eclipse. 
Were he now alive, and eniered against the best horses in England, Ara- 
bia and Barbary,four- mile heats, the bets would be Boston against the field. 
I think he could have beaten his great son, Lexington. On the day 
he ran with Charles Carter, over the Union Course, Long Island, I 
think he could have run the heat, had he been required to do so, in 
7:26. The grounds of my opinion are these: he ran the first three miles 
in 5:36; now, if he had ran the last mile in 1:50, the heat would have 
been made in 7:26. The only question then is, could he not have made 
the last mile in 1:50, had it been necessary? I think he could; for only 
two days aiter his severe race with Fashion, ina race with Mariner, in 
which he lost the first heat from soreness and stiffness, he ran the twelfth 
mile in 1:50. I take :t for granted, then, that in his race with Charles 
Carter he could have run the fourth mile in that time while fresh. If 
Iam right in this opinion, 7:26 over the Union Course, with New York 
weights, is better than 7:19} over the Metairie Course, with the light 
weight Lexington carried. 

But I have digressed. Let me return. 1 think I have shown that tho- 
rough blood is not necessary for the race-horse. Isit necessary to make 
a good stallion or brood mare? I think not. Look at Betsey Maloné. 
Although but little more than half-bred, she was not only a good racer 
herself, but was the dam of that splendid race-horse Charmer. Look at 
Sarah Washington, by Garrison’s Zinganee, dam by Contention, and 
grandam by Spectator—7-8 bred. She was not only a splendid racer, 
but is this day the best brood mare in the United States. All her colts, by 
every kind of horse, are first-rate. Look at Monsieur Tonson. Although 
overshadowed by the avalanche of imported horses that nearly over- 
wheilmed us, and monopolized nearly allour fine mares, yet the “Turf 
Register” will show that his get won their full proportion of races. And 
look at old Boston, whata splendid stallion he made! In the last twen- 
ty-five years I think there have been nearly one hundred stallions im- 
ported from England, and amongst them horses of the first celebrity in 
thatcountry. Yet all these horses together, with long pedigrees and short 
winds, although they had the pick of our mares, cannot show of their 
get eight such horses asthe following: Lexington, Lecomte, Tally-ho, 
Red Eye, Bostona, Nina, Goldpin, and Dick Doty. 

I think there are two rules which should be observed in breeding. lst, 
breed from the best, and 2d, breed from a racing family, no matter what 
the blood. On these principles, as the Bostons are racers, and Lady Grey’s 
descendants are racers, I would rather breed from Lexington than any 
untried stallion in England or America. Puito Equus. 


P. S. It has been said that Matchem ran over the Beacon Course on 
the 3lst of March, 1755, in 7m. 20s. On what authority is that assertion 
made? I havea full account of that race in ‘*Pick’s Racing Calendar,” 
and not one word is said about the time in which it was run. 

Again, it has been said that thegreat match race between Hamiltonian 
and Diamond (in 1799, I think,) wasrunin 7m. 15s. Now, in the 
English ‘*Sporting Magazine” for that year, there are two accounts of 
that race: one says it was run in a little over eight minutes, and 
the other says it was run in about eight minutes and a haif. 
They were both five years old. Hamiltonian carrying 115lbs. and Dia- 
mond 112ilbs. Hamiltonian won with great difficulty, and had to be 
flogged todo so. I speak from memory, and may not be precisely cor- 
rect in this account, but I think I am. 

Bay Malton ran four miles at York in 7m. 43$s., quicker time than that 
distance was everrun before over that course. But there was a better 
race afterwards, ran over that course, which is well authenticated, and 
as I have never seen it adverted to in any communication in your paper 
or **The American Turf Register,” I subjoin it in full, from Pick’s ‘*Ra- 
cing Calendar” for 1793, p. 84:— 


**Wednesday, the 2ist. Fifty pounds, given by the city of York, added 
to a subscription purse, amounting together to £295, for five year old 
horses, &c., 8st. 7ib. Four miles. 

Mr. Wentworth’s ch. h. Huby, by Phenomenon..........06 


a ena 1 

Mr. Hutchinson’s br. h. Overton.......... Seeneseeeeebesee ee aso. a 
Lord A. Hamilton’s b. h. Restless...... 0.20 seeee Salpaiyekionsalsledica, 2a 
Sir J. Webb’s br. h. Storm.. eeeeee Beeeeeeeeeereeeeeereeeeeseeese 4 
5 to 4 against Overton, 5 to 2 against Restless, 7 to 2 against Huby. 


jat-They ran it in 7 minutes 30$ seconds.” 
Is not that time better then Lexington’s, taking into consideration the 
weight and age? 








BLOOD STOCK OF MESSRS. REBER & KUTZ, 

OF LANCASTER, OHIO. 

Monaxcn, b.h., bred at the Hampton Court Stud by His Majesty William 
IV., in 1833, and imported by Col. W. Hampton, of Columbia, S. C., in 
the Autumn of 1836. He was got by Priam, out of Delphine by Whisker, 
grandam My Lady by Comus, g. g. dam The Colonel's dam by Depini, g. 
g. g- dam Tipple Cider by King Fergus, g. g. g. g. dam Sylvia by Young 
Marske, out of Ferret by a brother of Silvio—Regulus—Lord Morton’s 
Arabian—Mixbury—Mulso Bay Turk—Bay Bolton—Coneyskins—Hutton’s 
Grey Barb—Byerly Turk—Bustier. 

Fasnion, ch. m., bred by the late Wm. Gibbons, Esq., of Madison, 
Morris Co., N. J., in 1837. She was got by Imp. Trustee, out of Bonnets- 
o’-Blue by Sir Charles, grandam Reality by Sir Archy, g. g. dam by Med- 
ley—Centinel—Mark Anthony—Janus—Silver Eye—Spanker—Imported 
Spanish mare. 

Her Produce. 
1854. Alamode, br. f., by Mariner ; foaled in March. 
1855. Young Fashion, ch. f., by Imp. Monarch; foaled in April. 


1856. B. c. by Imp. Monarch (died at four months old.) 
1856. Stinted to Lexington. 


Fashion has had five foals in as many years. 

Lapy CanTon, gr. m,, bred in 1836, by the late Jas. B. Kendall, Esq., of 
Baltimore, Md. She is 15 hands 3 inches high, and was got by Imp. 
Tranby, out of Mary Randolph by Gohanna, grandam by Independence, 
g. g- dam Meg of Wapping by Imp. Bedford—Imp. Alexandria (bred by 
Mr. Kidd) —W oodpecker—Phlegon—Lord Egremont’s Highflyer mare, &c. 
Independence by Quicksilver, his dam by Handel, grandam by Spanking 
Roger, out of the Imp. mare Polly Peachem, &c. Quicksilver was by 
Hart’s Imp. Medly. See vol. xi. page 194 “Turf Register.” 


Her Produce. 
1854. Bron, b. c. (without white), by Imp. Monarch ; foaled in May. 
1855. Lady Lancaster, b. f. (with star and left hind foot white), by Imp. 
Monarch ; foaled in April. 

1856. Now in foal to Imp. Monarch. 

Lancastse, Ohio, Dec. 18, 1856. 

P. S.—Our colts are all of fine size and very promising. Young Fash- 
ionis in color and marks precisely like herdam. She has all of her 
power, and good judges think she will equal her on the Turf. 


Reser & Kutz. 





Novel and Interesting Match.—Oa Tuesday afternoon last a considera- 
ble number of persons assembled to witness a match, for £10 a side, at 
10 birds each, 21 yards rise, 80 boundary, between Mrs. Holland of Hal- 
shaw Moor, neay Bolton (the wife of a cel@brated Lancashire shot), and 
Mr. John Massey of Miles Platting, near Manchester. The contest (which 
was as genuine a one as was ever decided) came off in a field adjoining 
the Golden Lion Inn, at Harpurbey, about two miles from Manchester, 
Mrs. James Holden filling the office of referee. The betting at the yee 
mencement was guineas to pounds on the lady, Mr. Massey (who seeme 
confident of winning) freely backing himself. Mr. Massey (who fired the 
first shot) though he injured several, failed to kill any of his birds within 
bounds. Mrs. Holland was also unfortunate, she only bringing Sad 
her sixth bird, but‘thus winning the match. The birds were good, an 
remarkably strong on the wing. The result seemed very gratifying . . 
large number ot spectators, and Mr. Massey gallantly bore his defeat w 





due resignation. 
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THE ARMY AND NAVY. 


PAY OF UNITED STATES ARMY OFFICERS. 
The Committee on Military Affairs in the House of Representatives 
have reported a bill which, it is stated, increases the pay of all eommis- 
sioned officers, at the rate of $2 per month, with the addition of 10 cents 
in the commutation of rations. The equity of this measure, it is further 
stated, consists in the proportion of increase of pay to the young officers, 
whose limited income make them the objects of so many hardships. The 
Lieutenant gets his $20 a meanth, equally with the Colonel or General. 
An officer whose pay is $40 gets $60 under the provisions of this billi—be- 
ing an increase of 50 per cent.—while the officer who now receives $200 
receives $220—an increase of 10 percent. The 10 cents additional on the 


ration preserve the equality of compensation under the longevity ration 
principle. 


On this subject we clip from the ‘‘Philadelphia Ledger,” the following 
remarks. They are an understatement of the great wrong that Congress 
is Pain. to the Army and its officers :— 
essrs. Editors—The large and un i 

: precedented number of resignations 
of army officers during the past year admonishes Congress of the import- 
ence, nay, common justice, of augmenting their pay. On more than one 
nc a on Psrenavia: Ry ses directing this department of service have 

ongress the daily increasi iti ¢ 

we gh: mapdhiepe «atv reasing necessities of army officers for 


erate legislation upon a subject fraught with such 
important consequences ; but so far, without the desired result. It is not 


the luxuries, but the necessaries of life, that these brave men ask of their 
country, and the question is shall they be gratified, or shall the often re- 
peated and strongly urged recommendations on this head dwindle down 
into a masterly inactive expression of sympathy, leaving the subject at 
the end of Congress just where it was at the beginning? It has been urged 
by some that officers of the army are sufficiently well paid for the amouat 
of service they render their country. I once heard a man declare that 
another had no eight to live, though he was not willing to assume the re- 
sponsibility of practicaily illustrating his idea by putting an end to the 
other’s life, any more than these good natured disputants, who advance 
so foolish an assertion, for the mere sake of argument, would, had they 
the power, really eadorse their statement by active legislation. Assump- 
tions are not facts, and facts now demonstrate that there does not exist @ 
class of men in any sphere of society who labor so hard, sacrifice so much, 
and receive so little as our army officers. From the earliest days of our 
republic to the present hour, the sword has paved the way for the advance 
of civilization and the Missionary of the Cross. It has revealed and open- 
ed unto us many of the sourees of our nation’s growing greatness, and even 
now, while thousands of our adventurous people are reaping the benefit 
thereof, our little army lies scattered along upon the far-stretched outskirts 
of civilization, subduing and humanizing those antagonisms to our onward 
march which have sought to retard us at every step of our country’s pro- 
gress; and now philosophers, divines, and statesmen, make the study, the 
pulpit, and the Senate chamber resound with eloquent tributes to our 
country’s greatness, both present and prospective, while within the sound 
of their voices, the suffering widows and orphan children of those gallant 
spirits who perished in the everglades of Florida, or on the ensanguined 
fields of Mexico, present a picture whose touching outlines would move 
the pencil of Raphael, or awaken from the tomb the eloquence of a Clay. 
If the glory of our country is not yet all told, neither has its shame been 
written. Let not then the opprobrium affix itself to our escutcheon, that 
for the sake of a few dollars and cents, which can so easily be spared by 
our national exchequer, which is now over burthened with a plethora of 
golden weight, we refuse to supply the necessary wants of those faithful 
men who have helped to place it there. They seek to consume but a 
small portion of what they have helped to produce, and that portion only 
a respectable living salary, such as would enable men of prudence and 
economy to lay by a little for a stormy day; aday, perhaps, when the 
bullets of the enemy again shall thin our ranks, striking down egain in 
their remorseless flight the husband and father, whose first prayer is ever 
for his country, whose last is for the belpless family he leaves behind him 
to the frigid charity of the world. , 

This is no fancy sketch—no playful effort of the imagination, to supply 
a highly wrought tableau of novel events, but an accurately true illustra- 
tion of what has been, what is, and what, without change, is still destined 
to be the result of serving in our country’s army, until, impressed with a 
just sense of our duty as a nation, we vindicate ourselves from the charge 
of parsimony, by justly rewardiag our devoted servants while living, and 
when they have willingly sacrificed their lives on the altar of our country’s 
good, by affording to their helpless families some substantial evidenee that 
Republics are not ungrateful. 


The following remarks on this subject are from the pen of G. W. Ken- 


dall, Esq.; we extract them from a letter written from Texas to the New 
Orleans “Picayune” :— 


I have seen, and with deep regret, that many of our best officers are re- 
signing their commissions in the army, and solely on account of the in- 
adequate pay they receive. This is outrageous, and shows up the nig- 
gardly policy of our Government in colors disgraceful to the nation. The 
pay of our army officers should be increased—should be doubled if neces- 
sary: anything to keep them in a service which they strengthen and 
adorn. I know that they must relinquish a profession which they love, 
and associations to which they have become endeared, with great reluct- 
ance; but how can they be expected to retain their commissions whea 
their pay is so contemptibly disproportionate to the services they perform. 
The chivalrous, high-minded and necessarily liberal and generous lieuten- 
ant or captain, thoroughly educated in his profession, is subjected at every 
turn to humiliations on account of his inability, with the paltry pittance 
awarded him, to support himself and family in anything like decent style 
in these days of high and constantly increasing prices: his position in 
society is of the highest, yet he has nothing to sustain it without running 
himself ruinously in debt. He looks about him, and on every side he sees 
men in civil life, without half his education or without’ performing half 
his labor, receiving double his pay—many even treble or quadruple. He 


) looks about him again, and sees opportunities to better his position—to 
} gain an amount of money commensurate with his services, and at the 


same time secure a permanent home—and he is drivento throw up bis 
commission in self-defence. This should not be: this is not the way to 
requite the services of men ever ready to peril health and life itself in their 
country’s cause. . 

Sensible men in Congress should take this matter inhand. I have little 
doubt the pay of our gallant officers would have long since been increased 
had it not been for the paltry, cheese-paring efforts of a set of members 
who, ever ready to stretch out their own pay and mileage to the longest, 
think they have no other way of currying favor with their constituents 
than by entering upon a general crusade against increasing expenditures 
of allkinds. There is no use in gppealing to this class of demagogues; 
but I repeat that there are men of weight and sense in our national coun- 
cils who should see that the officers of our army are well bestowed: that 
they should receive an amount for their services sufficient to prevent them 
from seeking a living in some civilcapacity. Itis an old and wise maxim 
that in time of peace we should prepare for war. We are making but 
poor preparations when by a system of niggardly economy we are driving 
the best and choicest spirits of our army into the ranks of civil life in 
search of a livelihood they cannot gair. in their legitimate calling. 

The smallness of our standing army has ever been a great democratic 
boast. Let itcontinue to be small, but at the same time let it be as per- 
fect as possible, and for perfection, now-a-days, wehave topay. Soldiers 
cannot be set up and rendered efficient without good officers, and if we 
lose the latter we can never have the former. What we want is efficiency 
—let us pay for it. 





Naval Court Martial.—A Naval General Court Martial is ordered te 
convene at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, on the 6th of January, 1857, to 
be composed of the following officers :— 
Captain Wm. J. McCluney, President. 

ss Wm. H. Gardner, 
Wm. H. McHern, 
Gharles Lowndes, 
Geo. H. Hollins, 
John Marston, 
Commander James L. Lardner, 

ss Wm. W. Hunter, 

Henry K. Thatcher. 
Purser Garrett R. Barry, Judge Advocate. 








Dogs.—Last week, in the Small Debt Court at Dingwall, Sheriff Came- 
ron awarded 10/, of damages, including costs, against a sportsman, for 
having shot a Newfoundland dog, belonging to a neighboring farmer, 
holding that its being on the defender’s ground did not justify the killing, 
and that the loss of being deprived against one’s will of an animal of that 





kind was not to be estimated according to ordinary notions of the petu- 
niary value of the dog. laverness Courier, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE HORSE. 


letter written some time since by Francis 
Hon. W. C. Rivgs, and originally published 
It wili be read with much interest.— Edi- 


[The following is part of @ 
R. Rives, Esq.; to his father, 
n the ‘Southern. Pianter.” 
tor &. T.) . 

The English have an undiminished passion for the Turf, and a con- 
sideration for the Biood- horse asa being of rank. They look upon him 
as the nobleman of the ‘‘population chevaline.” They give him credit for 
a degree of spiritual courage; and Englishmen, even in the humblest 
ranks of life, willtell you there’s nothing like blood—blood will tell—one 
can call upon blood. The Crown. even in the person of a Queen, has 
re-established the breeding stud at Hampton Court, and with such success 
that the Royal yearlings, at the last sale, averaged the extraordinary sum 
of our hundred and forty-one guineas apiece—the prices varying from 
twenty-five to a thousand guineas. The principal breeding stallion at 
Hampton Court is the superb Orlando, whom I made it a point to visit. 
Asa consequence of this taste for thoroughbred horses, pervading ma- 
jesty, nobility, gentry, and commonality, they have greatly multiplied. 
During the past season, eighteen hundred and forty-one race-horses start- 
ed. The blood brocd-mares are not more than five times as numerous as 
the breeding blood stallions. At Newmarket alone, there were last month 
ninety-two yearlings in training. The entries for the next Derby are a 
hundred and ninety-three, but forty of the colts and fillies entered are al- 
ready hors de combat. The retarnsso far show, for 1854, nine hundred 
and seventy-three blood foals of high lineage; but out of that number 
not more than a dozen are likely to win places in the first and second 
ranks of fame. They wiliruo in one year for an amount exceeding a 
million and a quarter of dollars, exclosive of ‘*added money.” 

There are a few men in England who ride thoroughbred horses as hunt- 
ers, hacks, and chargers, and drive them, and in short use them for all 
purposes, except those to which the horses in the class of walking draft, 
before mentioned, and the dwar({ races are exclasively adapted ; but it is 
generally objected to them that they seldom have substaace of body or 
bone enough to stand the protracted Chase, or to endure steady work, if 
they have to earry or draw any considerable weight. They are usually 
too narrow, flat-sided, and low before, want suppleness in the knees, 
and carry their feet too near the ground (as “‘daisy-cutters’’—‘‘rasant lela 
pis”) to be pleasant under the saddle, particularly in a trot; and they have 
often too great a development of ihe propelling hind parts for beauty, in 
proportion at least tothe forehand, and an excessive length of trunk, 
which is much coveted for extent of stride as one of the elements of 
speed. [The stride of the renowned Boston, at his bruising pace, was 
twenty-six feet.) These objections apply the more strongly to horses for 
quick draft, where generally greater robustness, size, and show in action, 
are required, than under the saddle. Lord Westminster now keeps, be- 
sides famous old Touchstone,a young stallion (formerly run by Lord 
Palmerston) called Buckthorn, with whom, the head groom told me, the 
racing men found fault on account of the shortness of his back, which, 
though a great source of strength and a favorite point in ‘‘usefal” norses, 
does not meet the requirements of the Turf, 


Blood horses have bad powerfal and effective advocates in the modern 
writers, ‘‘Nimrod,” ‘Harry Hieover,” and ‘Cecil,’ who contend that 
they are the proper race tocommunicate the greater speed demanded at 
the present day, by the improved roads, the chase, the evolutions of ar- 
mies, and the hurry of the world. This, together with the importance 
attached to fixity of type, has produced a further increase of their num- 
ber, and very generally caused them to be resotted to as the progenitors 
of hacks (I mean gentiemen’s saddie horses), hunters, chargers (first- 
class horses for military officers and cavairy), and even carriage horses of 
the lighter class, by part bred mares. The aim of the breeders is to pro- 
duce hunters, as being the highest priced animals, averaging at Melton 
Mowbray £200, aad fetching occasionally £1100; and if they fail in that, 

- by reason of substance, to have a hack. Should the progeny be very 
strong, but destitute of the qualities of good hunters, they would proba- 
bly answer in one of the other services mentioned. Between thorough- 
breds the attempt is always to breed sacers; batin the event of wanto! 
speed, the colts become either hacks, or hunters in a liggt country, if they 
have strength enough. About three out of every seven of the blood 
horses actually put in training as yearlings in England, ere permanently 
withdrawn from tae Turf from want of merit, and from constitutional 
inability to endure the severity of the probationary discipline at that ten- 
der age; anc, ata later period, many of them, the males especially, are 
distributed among the various useful services to which they are respec- 
tively best adapted. In Yorkshire a farmer is, by an old proverb, com- 
miserated if he has ‘ta lot of ugly daughters and blood fillies,” becanse 
they both are apt to remain on his hands a long time, sources of expense. 
The reason of this, in reference to the blood fillies, is that they are rarely 
resorted to breed ‘‘useful” horses from, and cannet earn their living by 
ordinary work; nor will they often command remunerative prices, unless 
got by “fashionable” horses, as they are termed, standing at £30, £40, 
and £50, and unless they are in the possession of the rich, who can af- 
ford to force them by feeding and housing, and encounter the great cares, 
uncertainties, and risks of rearing them properly, and can train and en- 
ter them for great races, and run them successfully ; for performance on 
the Turf is almost the only received and acknowledged test of the merit 
of a dlood horse. 

With a continuation of the state of things in which the greater number 
of the useful and stylish horses having activity are reproduced by tho- 
roughbred stallions, out of mares of higher and higher breeding, losing 
their stamina every successive generation, itis easy to perceive that the 
steady and progressive approximation to the characteristics of the race- 
horse (a perfect animal for its special purpose), is depriving those horses 
of England, intended for useful purposes, of their strength and size. 
The geometrical progression, obtained by crossing an ameliorating race 
on acommon and wholly distinet one, always using pure-bred males of 
the ameliorating race with the female progeny of each successive cross, 
is such that animals of the tenth generation would have of the blood of 
the common race but a remnant of one out ofa thousand and twenty-four 
parts; and in the twentieth generation there would be very much less 
than one-millionth part of the common blood left. 
is: 1.2, 1-4, 1-8, 1-16, 1-32, 1-64, 1-128, 1-256, 1-512, 1-1024, &c. Anemi- 
nent member of the veterinarian faculty, an Englishman by birth, but 
now a resident of New York, soon after his return from a late visit to 
his native country, observed to me that he thought there was a marked 
want of bone, however dense it might be, in the majority of the horses 
now seen in Hyde Park. This subject of the diminished power of the 
classes of useful horses has arrested the attention of Spooner, the author 

- of several distinguished veterinarian works, and he boldly and stoutly re- 
commends, asa remedy, recourse to “‘half-bred” stallions. I saw no 
part-bred stallions in England ; some of the Cleveland Bays happily 
supplying the desideratam which Mr. Spooner would seek in half-bred 
stallions, with the additional advantage of fixity of type. These York- 
shire is fortunate in possessing a8 @ distinct breed, which is the reason, 
perhaps, woy this county furnishes almost all the very strong horses in 
England with beauty and action. Hence it is that the British Govern- 
ment have to give toa Yorkshireman the contract for mounting the crack 
cavalry regimients ; and the East India Company employ the same man, 
Jonathan Shaw, to supply their studs with Cleveland stallions, to 
streagthen and improve the indigenous races of Asia, and especially to 
qualify them for cavalry service. 

Every now and then one sees a thoroughbred horse with a relatively 
high forehand, good crest, ample as well as deep chest, shortish legs, and 
@ body weil ripped home, and not too long, with general rotundity of 
form, and good action; but in that case he is not apt to be of great speed 
onthe Turf. Such a. horse the English ladies prefer to ride. Afrera 
long protracted search among blood horses, who are by no means ail 
beauties, Wyatt found in Recovery one he deemed a fit model for the 
Wellington equestrian “statue. The Dake’s favorite charger was a tho- 
roughbred. A perfect Park Hack for a gentleman is usually of the same 
general style as a lady’s riding horse of modern days, Palfreys being ex- 
tinct, but of a rather larger size, which is commonly attained by a slight 
admixture of races. A Hunter isa large Hack, with less symmetry than 
@ Hack often, provided he has the qualities sought, and from his size, 
and therefore strength, is fully up to the weight, he has to carry on a longas 
Well asa fast race. A Charger, in reference to natural gifts, isin fact a 
hunter. I think carriage horses, certainly Lord Foley’s dark bays, ap- 

Prosching light browns (the mostcelebrated in England, for one of which 

pit he had paid or refused £600,) may well be defined to be large, 

in En —< says, “‘over-sized” Hunters, Most of these varieties of horses 

Sent _— are by blood stallions, out of part-bred mares, as | have be- 

and they — eXcept a majority of the horses for the larger carriages ; 

ave an nero generally new Clevelands en both sides, and, af course, 

Uniformit penne or less- remote, of blood. This, with a view to 

in the stall : results in breeding, it is expedient should not be so recent 

mind the ti Os aS materially to affect the fixity of their type—keeping in 

Parent of ey Of Malingie Novel and Huzard fils, that generally the 

the longer established race, or of the purer descent, exercises a 

Predomina 4 . , 

Nt influence on the character of the offspring. 


t. Dickenson and Mr. Gray, the two great “‘job-masters,” told me that 











old, at from £80 to £110, kept them on a farm until fit for use, and then 
broaght them to London, and educated them in their brakes, for which 
they have accomplished drivers, with nO other occapation. Mr. Gray 
spoke of William Barton’s horses, and said, **they are my sort.” 

The forty-five Hunters of Lord Fitzhardinge, at Berkeley Castle, are ex- 
ceedingly strong and heavy-limbed horses, from fifteen hands three inches 
to sixteen hands high ; andI understood from his huntsman that thorough- 
bred and very high bred horses could not live through a hard day’s run, 
in that heavy country. Nevertheless ali foals from his strongest Hunter 
mares, no longer used in the field, are by thorough-bred stallions, A light- 
er style of Hunter is preferred at Melton Mowbray—the metropolis of the 
fox- hunting world, as it is termed—in Leicestershire, where the lands are 
mostly in old grass. Some of the Hunters there, for light weight, are 
doubtless thorough-bred. In Hunters @ fair stride, to gallop, to fence, and 
toleap well, is required, and for that it is obviously necessary to have tall 
and elongated, and not squat and punchy, horses. The strength and size 
of Hunters vary according to the nature of the country, and in proportion 
to the weight they are to carry ; and hence the common phrase, “‘weight- 
carriers.” The English believe that in well-formed animals, within rea- 
sonable limits, size stands to strength as cause and effect, and that if a 
heavy rider does not bear a jast relation to the dimensions of his horse, he 
can never be well-mounted and much less appear 


“‘Incorps’d and demi-natur’d 

With the brave beast.” : 
Nor do they ever deem a “vehicular establishment” well ‘*got up” ifthe 

cattle” are disproportionally smali. In this country, and in the New 
England states more especially, there is evidence of a growing apprecia- 
tion of the ‘nportance of size in horse’ for’li useful purposes. Even on 
the turf there isa maxim, as quoied by the accomplished President of 
the New York Jockey Club, taat ‘a good big norse always beats a good 
little one.” , 

I expressed to you orally the opinion that the modera Hack—the saddle 
horse of the nobility and gentry—is fally as high bred as the Hunter, and 
often higher bred, from a general comparison of the two classes, and the 
fact that thesmale par@éntage of both is forthe most part thoroughbred. 
Nimrod, as well as Harry Hieover, frequently speaks of ‘thoroughbred 
Hacks.” The Hacks ofthe Queen for the use of her attendants are strong 
horses, andare not certainly thoroaghbred. As throwing some light on 
this subject of the relative breeding of Hacks and ,Hunters I shali be able 
to show you a fine portrait of a most celebrated hunting mare, and also an 
engraving of a Hack mare and foal from @ picture by Herring—the equal 
in many respects of Landseer and M'lle Rosa Bonheur as a painter of an- 
imais,—whe had doubtless stadied well all the pointsofa Hack. A very 
superior animal may sometimes unite good qualities so well that if trained 
he would serve admirably either asa Hack, a Hunter, a Charger, or even 
as a haraess horse, for the lighter description of vehicles; hut Ido not 
mean to intimate that driving him much woald not injure him for the 
saddle. To show you that a horse may be adapted to ditferent uses, evea 
in Eng'and where the division of brute labor, according to the qualities o! 
animals, is pushed to such extremes, I send you one of Tattersall’s cata- 
logues of weekly sales, where you will find a horse is sometimes adver- 
tised as being Hunter, Hack and harness horse all in one. 

While my Virginia blood does not allow me to feel with those who etig- 
matize thoroughbred herses as “*mefe gambling machines,” or ‘‘grass 
hoppers” (Sawferelles, as your French friend cajied them), 1 cannot run 
into the other extreme, and believe that they are the best even for the 
plough and every other service. As it appears to me clear that they do 
notunite in themselves all the qualities desired in useful horses for quick 
movement even, the important points is to know the best, if not the only 
other, race to be resorted to, in order to give them more size and weight; 
Or to counteract their tendency to weediness, delicateness, and want of 
suitable action, without taking away too much their speed, their wind, 
their “bloody heads,”—asthe common English people say, though all 
blood horses have not blood-like heads,—and their general gentlemanly 
appearance. * It is not the easiest matter to maintain the siz2 of the race 
of blood horses, in their pure progeny, even with constantatteation and a 
careful continuance of the best nourishment when young, perhaps from 
taelr inclination to revert to the normal proportions of their Asiatic and 
African ancestry, which are about ahand lower. As extreme crosses can- 
not answer, and pains must be taken not to riin into coarseness while ad- 
dinc strength, in breeding horses for quick and useful service, I see but 
one race snd that must probably a kindred one in all cases—the Cleve- 
land—with which to effect the desired end. To produce horses fit for all 
useful, and atthe same time pleasureable purposes, requiring less power 
than thatofa coach or carriage horse, and yetnot the swiftness, ona 
burst, of a race horse, 1 think far more highly of the cross between Cleve- 
land Bays, of*the right sort (for tnat breed has its slags as well as all 
Others) and thoroughbreds, than of any other cross, apportioning tbe in- 
fusion o blood according to the natare of the service sougat. Tue Cieve- 
land Bay seems toa certain extent to occupy the middie of the ground 
between the blood horse and the agricultural borses of Engiand, having, 
with much of the strength of the latter, the Jong neck, the clean limbs, 
the spare and oblique shoulders, the finest color, the horizontal and un- 
cloven cronp, and the qaick temperament 0! the former; and on that ac- 
count to be alike ‘vell adapted to bring up the diminished substance, size 
and power of our Virginia part bred horses, and to impart more action 
aid muscularity, without too much diminution of weight, to the soft and 
lymphatic Conestogas, for service in trucks, drays, and heavy wagons. In 
this country we have comparatively bat little division of labor among men 
and so itis with our horses, although we have at leastthree times as 
many of the latteras Great Britain, anda million more toan France. 
The National interest and chief demand are for a horse of general uiility, 
a horse that can move with activity and some quickness, as well as walk 
with a good load, or be serviceable in the plough. Ido not think tuat 
I have seen twenty horses in Virginia and New York, that would be deem- 
ed large enough to pass muster at a show in England of agricultural horses. 
Tne diffusion of blood through nearly the whole mass of our horses was, 
I remember, remarked by you in @ walk in Broadway the day aiter your 
last return ftom France, and it bag often been the subject of comment by 
intelligent Europeans. It would seem that we should aim to breed horses 
of scun size that if they failed occasionally for pleasure vehicles or the sad- 


The fractional series [dle they wouid be of use in humbler spnetes. 


Mes:rz:. Henry Hall and Cheslyn Hali, at their stad at Dadding Hill, 
Willesden, about five miles from London, where they keep about a han- 
dred and fifty horses, and in the number half a dozen most distinguished 
thoroughbred stallions, are breeding some of their thoroughbred mares 
and part bred Hunter mares to their Cleveland étallion, Cleveland Short- 
legs, to get *‘weight carrying” Hunters for their own use. These gentle- 
men have but one Cleveland mare, valued at £200, .who does the whole 
work of their establishment, in the way of drawing food, &c., with great 
despatch. At one time they intended to breed Hunters from her by the 
thoroughbred Lothario, but they finally concluded to rear Cievelands from 
her. Mr. E. Marjoribanks, the head of the heuse of Messrs. Coutts & Co., 
has a capital foal by Cleveland Snort'egs, out of a favorite high bred Hack 
mare of his daughter’s, and Mr. Tanqueray, the celebrated short horn 
breeder, showed me an excellent colt for slower work by tne same horse 
out ofa Suffolk mare of his. The practice cf gentlemen of such know- 
ledge and experience in breeding deserves the highest consideration. The 
qualities and points they most covet in large horses forservice outof a 
walk, are action with spirit, short backs, strong loina, shortish and dark 
legs, black feet, and good eyes and heads. Having given you distin- 
guished authorities for the breeding of thoroughbred, Hunter, Hack and 
Suffolk mares toa Cleveland staliion,I must add toat the horse whose 
portrait appears in Stephens “as the very perfection of what a farm horse 
should be,” ‘‘was not a thoroughbred Clydesdale, but had a dash of coach- 
ing [Cleveland] blood in him, @ species of{arm horse very much in use 
on the borders, and admired for their action and spirit.” 

From a recent comparison between English blood horses on the one 
hand, and the finest specimens of Arabian horses presented to the Queen 
of England by oriental sovereigns, and African horses (Barbs) imported 
into France by military men on the other, it seemed to me that the former 
were immeasurably superior to their ancestral races in every respect. In 
England, of late, the Arab and Barb crosses on blood mares have failed 
signally for the turf, and on the part bred mares have not proved valua- 
ble for useful purposes. Amusing pictures are drawn of some solid An- 
glo Saxon and Celtic troopers in the East now ot necessity mounted on 
Turkish horses, commonly accepted as 2 sub-variety. of the Arab. . Bat 
for the combined activity, height and weigat, without regard to condition, 
of the horses of the Scots Greys ces diables de cheveaur gris, as they were 
called by the great Napoleon in hms last battle ficld—that Regiment would 
never have earned its well-merited fame either at Waterloo or #t Bala- 


klave: which are essentially a Northern creation, have 


he American trotters 
sane a just celebrity ‘abroad. Theycanhardly yet be called a type or 
pure race, and indeed they 4Fe for the most part of a very mixed lineage, 


and of an extraordinary diversity of sizes, shapes and colors; but the 
further breeding together of animals of similar qualities and conforma- 
tion will in the end produce @ definite breed. As a class they are certain- 
ly not saddle horses, according to either English or Virginiaeideas; nor are 
they easy Carriage horses, of geveral atility, from defect of size. From 
the transactions of the New York State Agricultural Society, \¢ appears 





they bought all theirjhorses in Yorkshire, “‘raw,” at two and three years 





that the Judges of that Soelety considered the Morgan family,—which 
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a 
too small for horses 


es ee es 


farnishes many fair and 
OS ell bye would in England be designated as ‘clever cobs.” y ot 
or two great orm a clear opinion of them from baving seen late} ou 
examples at the Agricultural Fair in Richmond T hin 
Mon ancestor from whom this family is derived, the origi r — 
horse, 80 called from the name of its owner, was foaled in 1793. Morgan 
got by a blood stallion taken from M * * * * *g i wae 
DeLancey of this State, and out of a art b a Nag Co} 
diate descend : te sed mare. His four j , 
. Cendants kept as stallions in New Hampshire and Ver ame. 
all out of mares of obscare or unknown origin, some of the «ong 
probably having a dash of French blood as modified by th ne however, 
ences of climate, food and crosses, in the adjacent pening infla. 
The admirers of the Morgans in the North, sensible of the oe Panada, 
stature for most Purposes, do not estimate them by | mf ficiency in 
method, but by weight, like butcner’s meat Waren i ey deal 
tell comparatively in the scales, for they “rand datgelines 'g order the 
ing on fat even to the extent of Obesity. Weight of “ey — 
not that derived from the adipose tissue, is certainl ee ert bat 
element, for conjoined’ with muscular strength in Tus ; Rie important 
stitutes motive power, on which depends the sole value ore on It Con. 
that motive power is efficient as the height and length and hamid I 
of the animal enable tim to apply it with: facilit pee Maye nett! shape 
work required of him. 7 . advantage to the 
You wiil, doubtless, renember that another distinguished 
Vermont Black Hawks, as they appeared in processi 
Society’s show at Saratoga in 1853, were AA er they 
gain » Were decidedly inferior to th 
horse in size. I think that the Vermont Black Hawk hathiee Pies blood 
a ‘ C 0 Ticonder, 
ga, shown at the fair at Richmond, was eutirely too gmail cn 
utility ; but he was symmetrical, and the nataral atcitude ye apme 
. . Ot his he; 
arched neck wasadmiratle. His whole appearance was di; cae 
showing 4 considerabie infusion of blood; and his trot, to 1 omg 
accurate, gentlemanly and graceful, though I do not know wean a 
speedy. These families of horses unquestionably have their ve ihe 
sphere, and that is singly, or, still better, in pairs ina light ee gag 
gon, (as peculiar an American production as the trotters, ‘fer “OCee a 
son” tells us that France neither possesses the wood nor th ~_ en. 
which to construét one light enough) a vehicle that ia the N, ture npr 
most completely usarped the place of the*saddie, and | saisiths sa 
for there is something pecaliarly heaithfai, pavsically and eve o say it, 
in horsebac« exercise, which, I am persuaded, has Sinbeiaaed: morally, 
tle degree to the formation of many of those sterling points of a — 
* which oe differ from their continental neighbors, eee 
aeeee the Nort tne biood horse has aimost entirely given way to the 
The most distinguished specimens of the trotters that | have see 
horses with no pretensions to elegance of shape. The other day a sata 
Englishman, (whose noble father is the owner of the Winner i sae 
year of two blue ribbons of t've English turf) while expressing to this Ite 
surprise and delight with their performance in harness, observed ce 
from general appearance, and the dangerous look of the position aed na 
ture of the shoulders of toose he had seen, they would not fete £10 . 
England. There is great diversity in the character of their gaits Me 
“of the fastest having an ungainly and confused gallop before and trot be- 
hind, and others a “square” action; but the fast people do not care for 
the sortof gaiton the road or on the turf, so long as it is not ruled off 
provided it is the fastest. These ‘*fast crabs” are hardy, and much 
“lancy work may be got out of themif used with care; but we must 
not suppose that we can take them pot-bellied with grass, or slavering 
from a clover tield, and make them go, especially on our roads, as they 
doin the North. To perform well, they mast be in condition and treated 
on the same general principles as the racers, whose management is ad- 
mirably understood and whose successfal cultivation has for a long time 
been pursued in Virginia with mach talent and at great expense. I was 
gratified, at the late exnibition at Richmond, to peiceive that we stili re- 
tained splendid examples of the bicod horse. 
The last'time 1 met poor Captain Arnold, one of the first vietims of the 
Russian war, he expressed himseif in warm terms of admiration oi your 
Cleveland horse, as embodying the points of Hack, Hunter, Caarger aud 
harness horse. Another high compliment he ‘received was from 4 ‘is‘is- 
guished owner of blood stock in Virginia, who observed that he did act 
discover from the conformation of your horse any reason, except his 3.22, 
why he should notran. For my part, 1 will mereiy say at present that! 
dg not see in him, after a close examination, and comparison with Enz. 
lish models while they are fresh in my memory, any particular poiut 10 
object to, reserving, however, a full and minute opinion until next spring 
as | am not willing to risk a criticism of a fiae horse in very, rough con- 
dition, more especially before the comparatively full development o! nis 
growth. Condition has immense influence with every body. One of tue 
best judges of horses appointed by thejRoyal Agricultural Society oi Lug 
land candidly confessed toe me—with much regret apparentiy at ii 
‘‘snocking mistake,” as he called it—that Melbourne, now from his pro 
geny, doubtless the most successful and renowned stailion in England, the 
sire of West Australian and many other winners, and at preseat distin- 
guished for his powers and points in the eye of all, came before him a: 
a candidate for the prizs offerei tothe best stailion for sunters, but in 
very bad order, with sprung knees, &c.; and that he, with his assoc 
jadzes, immediately discarded Melbourne as worthless and unfit to com- 
pete ior any prize. Belore his reputation was established, a celebrated 
jadge of horseflesh had seen him in bad order and ijaughed at him as au 
‘omnibus horse.” The effect of condition is not at aj unnatural. ds 4 
horse cannot exhibit speed until, after great and long labor, be has been 
put in condition for racing, why should he show his symmetry, his bea'y 
and his merits when nothing has been done to bring them ont? The 
late Lord Dacie waged war on theobese condition in which the breeding 
animals, of the races cultivated fog tue secretion of fat, were exnibited at 
the meetings of the Royal Agricultural Society, but in the end without 
avail, for while it was admitted that sach a condition injured the various 
animals themselves, and tended to render them permanenily sterile, Je 
it was alleged that if tney were in low oF only tolerable order, — 
could only vaguely conjecture, and not at ali know, the degree ob Wie" 
aptitude to secrete fat evenly and deposit it on the most valuable i 
* * = * * * * ? 
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I remain, my Cear father, ever yours, Francis R, Rives 





. LIEUT. MAURY. 

Lieut. Maury is nearly fifty-one years of age, 
He received an appointment as midshipman in theo 
ordered to the Brandywine, taen fitting out at Washington, [0 cohl) © 
illustrious Lafayette to France. He retarned home in that vessel, re 
the spring of 1826 again sailed in her to the Pacific, and was orvsnrl 
about four years, returning in the Vincennes sloop. Passing o york 
ation, he was again ordered tothe Pacific station as master of poe 
of-war Falmoutn. From the time of his eatrance into the navy apie 
close student. He made himself master of the Spanish tongues os ett 
ing a course of mathematics and navigation in that on, a fury 
on **Navigation” he commenced in the steerage of the po 0 oe soting 
was completed in the frigate Potomac, to which he was — se 
lrentenant, when the Falmouth was about to return to the omoted to § 

When again Lieut. Maury came home, be was regularly om Exploring 
lieutenancy and was appointed astronomer to the aii Soon after 
Expedition, under Commander Thomas Ap-Catesby | ne Maury retired 
that officer gave up the command gf the expedition, Liea oer charts ape 
from it also, and was afterward putin charge of the depo | observatot? 
instruments which has served asa nucleus ‘or the sir he now he! 
and hydrographical office ot the United States, of — and efficiea" 
charge. His labors in organizing the observatory were a ‘ootibl 
and he Was successful in at once putting it ona respecta SMenst was po! 

By the-action of the late famous naval board, ee fant of DiS 
among the many officers who were cut off. This was from 0 lame le) 
but because of his disability for active service, arjsing ane was ve! 
fractured by the overturoing of a stage some years 460) a), Tue 
general public indignation expressed at such smear y eats of the 02882 
in vestigations of Lieut. Maury as to the winds and cur athe and mor? 
the charts which he has constructed, mapping our prac srt benei# 
rapid routes across the trackless depths, and the pon raterest! 
which he has thus bestowed upon the mercantile and ™ 
world, are well known. 


and a native of Virgiai. 
avy in 1820, and w3i 
to convey tue 
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Large Time Piece —A recently published ee ca ct q 
Parliament clock includes the following items: Its dia et minute 23° 
feet in diameter, and are the largest in the world me Se seven inci?! 
Every half minute the point of the minate hand pore > rh panine ant! 
The clock will go eight and a half days, and strike on fe ap. Toeme 
half, so as to indicate by sitence any neglect in wind! g Tne penta” 
winding 6f each of Ahe striking parts will take two ee bell is ¢'3° 
is fifteen feet long; the wheels are of cast iron ; the fourteen 10 Gite 
feet high and nine feet in diamé€ter, weighing from 
tons, The weight of the hammer 1s four cwt. 

If we would give ourselves only half an hour’s ee 
every day, we would preach to ourselves several 0 
could be uttered every week, 
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SHEEP SHEARING. 


This being the farmer’s first annual return of income, it behoves him to 
see that he derives the greatest possible return from it. To this end, we 


give, fom the London ‘*Farmer’s Magazine,” a tew words of plain, prac- 
tical direction -— 


Sheep Washing.—I« is very essential, in securing @ good clip end a good 

crop of wool, that it be well washed, The wool buyer is always delighted 
to see @ bright, cleanly pile of wool; and the seller is sure of the best price 
that can be afforded. A dark, stained, and “‘soily” parcel is always hard 
to quit, and invariably fetches a bad price. Good washing is the main 
things but itis potati; do what you will, with many flocks you cannot 
wasn the wool white. Wool partakes much of the color and impurities 
of the soil upon which the sheep is grazed. The fen sheep produce a 
ficece of a dingy bluish color ; on the red-land soils it is tinted of a brown- 
jsp-red; on the Gloucestershire stony gravels, it is almost of orange tinge ; 
in coal districts, dirty and smoky in ite color, &c., &c.; besides, the sheep 
are very foolishly smeared with various salving mixtures—tar, ruddle, 
ochre, &c. Now, where whiteness is required in the manufacture, these 
coloring matters do great injury, and the particles of detrimental soi! also 
do much hurt. The yolk, also, is liable to do great injury, if not properly 
promoted and fostered. It is that unctuous, adhesive, waxy matter found 
in the fleece, rendering it oily, soft, pliable, and strong in fibre ; failing a 
sufficiency of yolk, itis harsh, dry, and weak in staple. The condition 
and prosperity of the fleece is greatly dependent upon the depasturing or 
management of the flock. Bad keeping makes bad wool; good keeping 
good wool, and plenty of it. If the flock be badly wintered, or circum- 
s'ances arise to prevent the flock being satisfactorily kept at any time, 
then such remedies for the improvement of the wool should be adonted as 
seems most desirable. Salving with good mercurial ointment is good 
practice ; it supples the wool and purifies the skin. Dipping in, or dress- 
ing with fag- water preparations, is conducive to the growth of the fleece. 
How are these fleeces of various colors and dingy stains to be cleansed and 
washed white? Too much must not be expected, Let it be borne in 
mind, however, that the yolk itself is of a milky, saponaceous character ; 
and if great care is taken to increase this yolk in the fleece some weeks 
beore washing, either by dressing as above, by extra nutritious keeping, 
or by allowing them to remain long in their wool in warm weather, mucao 
may be done. The yolk is the soap—animal soap, good and plentiful; it 
dissolves in water—the warmer the better, wethink. Now, in this lies 
the secret; and every flockmaster knowing this must use his best judg- 
ment In washing, so as to make the best use of this animai soap to cleanse 
sown flzece. The writer usually washes his flock in a pond containing 
much brackish (saltish) water; and he is of opinion that such water has 
much cleansing power. It is also customary in the district for many 
bundreds—nay, many thousands—of sheep to be washed in one large 
pond of standing water, and for the most part in the same water. In 
many respects it is very objectionable; but it is in reality like throwing 
the sheep intoan alkaline vat. Thecolor and impurities are washed 
away, and if arrangements could be made to pass them through clean 
water immediately afterwards, perhaps few washings would be more 
efficacious. Occasionally the flock receives a thorough drenching from 
some heavy passing shower: no wool is found whiter when it is thus 
rinced, It would be useful to the flockmaster if experiments of this cha- 
racter Were tried and recorded; running streams are well adapted for this 
washing ; the vat and subsequent rincing may readily be accomplished 
by arrangement. 

The Shearing.—This is a skilful operation, and when well done adds 
greatly to the beauty of a well-formed animal ; the regular and evenly-cut 
narrow strips which we see on some well-fed sheep denotes no ordinary 
skillon the partof the operator. We do not advocate other than plain 
shearing, We do not like to see a sheep with a skin cut into disgrams— 
a Curve here, a square there; it may exhibit greater skill, but it is not 
business-like. The ordinary course is to lay the sheep on a raised plat- 
form (clipping board), well covered with a stuffed cloth, or the machine- 
cloth doubled into several folds, with straw beneath; lay it on its side, 
\urn the head, and cut a shear down the neck and side to the shoulder, 
then raise it up, shear the breast, belly, and the other side, as far down as 
the thigh; then egain lay it down, and shear the thigh, tail, and as far 
under the other thigh as can be fairly reached; then raise it up, put some 
wool for it to sit upon, and finish the other side. 

Snips.—These are the accidental cuts into the skin itself, which even 

‘ae best operators cannot altogether avoid. They should be immediately 
dressed with some innoxious drying powder, adhesive, and not irritating. 
Lime that has lost its causticity is a good applieation, and mixed with a 
ittle fine soot, will always show the application by its color. In cold 
rainy weather much injury often arises from neglected snips; and in hot 
sunny Weather the lite black fly makes sad work. Many common 
homely applications are used as proventives :—cow-dung, continually ap- 
plied; White paint; thin sheeting, cut to fit, and slightly smeared with 
pitch ; assafeetida ; mereurial ointment, &c., &c. Our own remedy is 
cow or sheep’s dung, keeping the sores constantly covered: it is the most 
simple, always at hand, Ly no means hurtful, and will often form a dry 
covering till the sore is healed. Should swellings ensue, as they often will 
in cold weather, then the animal should be taken under cover, hot fomen- 
tations applied, and be kept warm. Great care should be taken to pre- 
vent colds afterwards, or gangrene will soon supervene. We do not ap- 
prove of gangrenous otls, and the like: the snip isa simple wound, in- 
uenced by cold, &c., and must he subdued, and suppuration promoted ; 
in fact, treated as a simple wound, taking care the animal does not ac- 
juire fresh cold. 

Marking.—This is most easily done by an admixture of pitch with a 
small portion of tar, made hot; the marking-iron being dipped in, and 
amped upon the skin, makes the required mark plain. It is soon dry, 
and will last a long time. 

Wool-winding.—This is a very important operation connected with 
sheep-shearing, and is often most negligently performed. The wool is 
ceuerally wound by aclass of men who take certain districts or farms, 
and wiad the wool at a certain price per score fleeces; their object is to 
get through their work and earn money quickly. Formerly, these men 
Were swora winders, to prevent imposture upon the woolstapler: now it 

‘tree. The great object should be to make the most of every fleece, and 
aot squeeze it up into any compressed form ; it ought to be fully opened 
ind spread out on a table or otherwise, every adhering part carefully 
"Wn apart, so as to exhibit the staple in its fulness; all dirt, locks, or 
“proper parts removed. The fleece is then parted down the back, the 
‘Wo halves laid together, and wound up in as large a bundle as _ possible 
‘onsistent with safety in securing the fleece from opening out again. 

Piling the Wool.—Many flockmasters keep their respective kinds of 
Wool separate, as ewe, hogg, and wether wool. This is a good practice, © 

‘ud itis thus easy to be examined by the wool buyer. This is more par- 

“cularly the custom with short-wool flockmasters ; long-wool flockmasters 

suerally put all into one mingled pile—of course taking care that it be a 

“Ur pile throughout, and that the ends of the fleeces presented for examina- 

‘on shall be a fair sample of the whole. The place of piling should be dry 

*c¢ clean, and free from vermin ; and if all dust can be kept away, the bet- 

“t. Of course the wool is piled by each fleece being laid on its side in con- 

_1U0u8 rows, and the heightof the pile is according to the taste of the piler. 

“8; GOWever, best to avoid too much pressure; therefore the pile should 

to: be carried too high, if intended for early sale; but if it is to lie long 

“ple, then the more air that is excluded the better. 








THE WASHINGTONIA GIGANTICA. 


The celebrated Trees of famed Calaveras, that have excited the wonder 
* ‘08 World, are about to have many competitors for the fame they have 
“ceived, and in the facts we lay before our readers this week, it will be 
teen they now are obliged to resign the glory of being the only group in the 
“orld of Mammoth Trees. Our readers will peruse the following most in- 
“resting letter, which we find in the “California Farmer,” with more than 
dinary gratification, for it will reveal to them this fact, that every 


i ‘ud month oper to us new and wonderful revelations in our highly 
‘“Yored land ;— 

M Mazirosa, October 30th, 1356. 
ei Editors—I see by the papers, that the late Scientific Convention 
ms any; N. Y., were unanimous in support of Professor Dewey’s motion 
alec Point an agent tocorrespond with the Government of California, and 
‘he vith the Federal Government, if necessary, for the purpose of urging 
nate importance of preserving the “Mommoth Cedars of California, 
BThe ne been supposed to exist only in the county of Calaveras. 
‘ares ¥: Dr» Bushnell, in his ietter to the New York Independent, dis- 
her's “ eloquently about those enormous Trees, and seems to think strange 
then “ere is “but one spot” on this “green earth” capable of producing 
Non’ and asks ihe question, “Why are they here, and no where else ?” 
ait “Me purpose of enlightening the Rev. Doctor, and more especially 
o, _ e¥e the great anxiety of Professor Dewey, Iwill inform them and 


“~ 


vinhablic, that there are four different groves of those enormous Cedars 
4 thirty miles of the town of Mariposa—where they may be seen in 
I made this discovery about twelve | 


“\ their beauty and giandeur. 


months since, whilst making a survey for Col. John C. Fremont, from the 
mining districts of Mariposa county to the Water of Merced river, with the 
view of constructing a canal from that stream to supply the mines with 
water. I communicated the above facts to Col. Ransom and Dr. Trask, 
of the Academy of Naturai Sciences at San Francisco, but d:d not send 
them any specimens. A few days since 1 Wasout in the vicinity of one 
of the groves, in company with Dr. Bushaell of Detroit, and James Burson 
of Pennsylvania, and was fortunate enough to procure specimens of the 
wood, boughs and cones—and have sent them down to San Francisco for 
preservation—so there can be no misiake about it. The Tree from which 
I procured the specimens, measures eighteen feet diameter at the base, 
and is about two hundred and filty feet high. 

There is one Tree in a grove near the head of the South Fork of the 
Merced river, that is much larger, measuring thirty feet one way by eigh- 
teen or twenty the other, the deformity being caused by having been 
burned off on one side. These are the largest of the species that I have seen 
in this county. The number of Trees in the above mentioned localities, 
I did not ascertain, but can assure those intetested in such matters that 
they are numerous, and of all sizes, from thirty feet in diameter down to 
small Trees. When I visit them again I will endeavor to count them for 
the especial benefit of the Rev. Dr. Bushnell and Professor Dewey. 

The largest grove of these ‘enormous trees,” is near the head of the 
South Fork of the Merced river: the other three groves are some eight or 
ten miles further south on the heads of the Fresno river. In the way of 
great natural wonders, Mariposa county stands pre-eminent. 

Tue far-famed Yosemite Valley, embedded deep in the heart of the Si- 
erras, surrounded by perpendicular walls of solid granite three thousand 
feet high, with the numerous tributaries of the main Merced river, leaping 
down at various points from the top of those fearful cliffs,—all combine to 
make it one of the grandest and most wonderful sights that man e’er be- 
held ; no pen can describe or pencil paint its wild and solemn grandeur. 
It can only be appreciated when seen. 

The highest Water-falls in the world, the deepest Valley, and the great- 
est number of the “* Washingtonia Gigantica,” are ail found within a day’s 
ride of the town of Mariposa. Very respectfully, yours, é&c., 

; ‘ J, E. Crayton, Mining Engineer. 








GRIZZLY BEARS. ‘ 


The following thrilling story of an encounter with these savage deni- 
zens of California forests, is from Lewis R. Wood, of Lexington, Mo. 
The party were lost and almost famished on the Pacific coast in 1849 :— 

We continued our course up the river as best we coald, sometimes aided 
by an Indian or elk trail, at others literally cutting our way along. Upon 
passing from the forest into a small opening, we came suddenly upon five 
grizzly bears. Wilson and myself immediately went in pursuit of them, 
but unfortunately met with no further success than to wound one of them 
severely. The day following this, while travelling over a piece of moun- 
tain praizie, and passing a small ravine or gulch, we espied a group of no 
less than eight more of these animals. Although exhausted from fatigue 
and so reduced in strength that we were scarcely able to drag ourselves 
along, yet we determined to attack these grim customers. 

For several days all that we had or couid obtain to subsist upon, was 
the deerskin we had saved and a few buckeyes. The former we cut aad 
boiled in water, and afterwards drank the water and chewed the hide. 

Wilson, Seabring, and myself, prepared for the conflict, which it was 
altogether probable we shou'd have before the matter was ended, and ad- 
vanced towards them. While yet a long distance from them, Seabring 
sought shelter for himself by climbing a tree, not wishing to hazard a 
hand-to-hand conflict with Bruin. Wilson and myself advanced withia 
about three hundred yards of the nearest of them, when a consultation 
was again held in relation to the mode ef making the attack. It was ar- 
ranged that I should approach, as near as possible, and fire, then make 
the best of my way to some tree for safety. Tne latter part of the ar- 
rangement I did not assent to, forone very good reason—I was so complete- 
ly prostrated from exposure and starvation, that had | the will to ran, my 
limbs weuld scarcely have been able to execute their functions. We con- 
tinued to approach our antagonists until within about fifty paces, WO! 
levelled my rifle at the one nearest me, and after acareful aim, fired. The 
shot was, to all appearances, a fatal one, for the huge monster feil, biting 
and tearing the earth with the fury ot one struggling in death. So soon as I 
had fired, Wilson said to me in a low tone of voice, “run! run!” In- 
stead, however, of yielding to his advice, I immediately commenced re- 
loading my rifle. Wilson now discharged his gun at another with equal 
success. When I fired, five of the bears retreated up the mountain. Two 
now laid upon the ground before us, and a third remained, deliberately 
sitting back upon her haunches, and evidently determined not to yield the 
ground without a contest—looking first upon her fallen companions and 
then upon us. j 

Wilson now thought it about time to retreat, and accordingly made 
the best of his way to a tree. Unfortunately for me, I could not 
get the ball down upon the powder, and in this predicament, so soon as 
Wilson started, this bear came dashing at me. I succeeded, however, in 
getting beyond her reach in a small buckeye tree. I now made another 
effort to force the ball down my rifle, but with no better success than at 
first, and was therefore compelled to use it to beat off the bear as she at- 
tacked the tree, for the purpose of breaking it down or shaking me out of 
it. She kept me busy at this for two or three minutes, when, to my as- 
tonishment, the bear I had shot down having recovered sufficiently from 
the effects of the wound, came bounding towards me wita all the violence 
and ferocity that agony and revenge could engender. No blow that | 
could inflict upon the head of the maddened monster with my gun could 
resist or check-her. The first spring she made upon the tree, broke it 
down. I had the good fortune to gain my feet before she could lay hold 
of me, and ran down the mountain in the direction of a small tree, stand- 
ing about thirty yards distant. Every jump I made, I thought would be 
my last, as I could distinctly feel the breath of the wounded bear as she 
grabbed at my heels. I kept ciear of her while running, but the race was 
a short one. 
trunk of it, and swung my body around, so as to afford the bear room to 
pass me, which she did, and went headlong down the hill some twenty 
paces before she could turn back. I exerted all my energies to climb the 
tree, but before I could get six feet from the ground, the hindermost bear 
caught me by the right ankle and dragged me down again. By this time 
the wounded bear had returned, and as I fell grabbed at my face; I how- 
ever dodged, and she caught me by the left shoulder. The moments that 
followed were the most critical and perilous of my life. Here, then, 
thought I, was the end of all things to me! That I must perish—be man- 
gied and torn in pieces—seemed inevitable. During ail the time I was 
thus situated, my presence of mind, however, did not forsake me. 

Immediately after the second bear had caught me by the shoulder, the 
other still hold of my ankie, the two pulled against each other as if to 
draw me in pieces; but my clothes and their grip giving way, occasion- 
ally, saved me. In this way they continued until they had stripped me of 
my clothes, except a part of my coat and shirt, dislocating my hip, and 
inflicting many flesh wounds—none of the latter, however, being very 
serious. They seemed unwilling to take hold of my flesh, for, after they 
had divested me of my clothes, they. both left me—one going away en~ 
tirely, and the other (the wounded bear) walking slowly up the hill about 
one hundred yards from me, and there deliberately seated herself, and 
fastened her gaze upon me, as I lay upon the ground perfectly still. Af- 
ter remaining thus several minutes, I ventured to move, which, I suppose, 
she must have seen, for thé first motion brought her pell mell upon me 
again, roaring every jump as loud as she could roar. Ac this moment, | 
must confess, my presence of mind nearly forsook me. I knew that if 
she again attacked me, it must be upon my naked flesh. The moment 
left me was one of fearful suspense. No sooner had she reached me than 
she placed her nose violently against my side, and then raised her head 
and gave vent to two of the most frightful, hideous, and unearthly yells 
that were ever heard by mortal man. I remained perfectly quiet, hoping 
that by so doing she would leave me, and in this hope I was not disap- 
pointed, for after standing over me a short time, she again walked away. 
I now thought she had left me for good, and I determined to place my- 
self, if possible, beyond her reach, should she again return. | 

Up to this time I was unconscious of the extent of the injury I had re- 
ceived ; that an accident had befallen my leg 1 was well aware, bnt not 
till I attempted to get up was my true situation manifested tome. I then 
found that I could not use my right leg, and I supposed it was broken. 

Turning to look about me, to assure myself that my enemy had retired, 
imagine my surprise at seeing her again not more than one hundred yards 
distant, sitting back on her haunches and her eyes glaring full at me. 
With my leg in the condition I have related, and every moment becoming 
more swollen, inflamed, and painful, I dragged myself to the buckeye 
bush, from which I had been pulled down by the bear, and after much 
diffieulty succeeded in climbing up about eight feet. So soon as Wilson 
had discovered me up a tree, he came up to me. The bear seeing him, 
came bounding towards us with the greatest ferocity. Wilson remarked, 
“What in the name of God shallI do?” I replied that he could come 
up the limb of an adjoining tree, and he was barely enabled to get beyond 
reach before she arrived. She deliberately seated herself immediately 
beneath us, and kept her eyes steadily upon us, and as either of us moved, 








she would utter an angry howl. I observed Wilson present his rifle at 


| such a rule in every theatre. 


On reaching the tree, or rather bush, | seized hold of the . 





her, and not shooting immediately I remarked, “Shoot her—for God’s 
sake, shoot her, for she is the beast that did me all the injury I have re- 
ceived!’ He watched her eyes closely for a moment, with his aim still 
fixed upon ther, and when | again repeated my request for him to shoot 
her, he replied : **No, sir; let her go—iet her go, if she will.” 

Alter having detained us in this condition for a few moments, 
she went away and disappeared aliogether, much to our rel‘ef—thereby 
giving me an opportunity to get down from the tree. 

Now that all fear of further interruption from our late visitor was past, 
I began to fully fealize my true condition. The wounds [ had received 
became momentarily more painful. So soon as the remainder of the party 
came up I was carried some distance down the mouncain toa place suita- 
ble for camping. Here we remained twelve days, subsisting entirely upon 
the meat afforded by the bear Wilson had shot in the late encounter. 








CALLING OUT. 


This theatrical nuisance is as great a bore as bouquet throwing, and 
equally deserves the general reprehension and discountenance. What 
have the audience to do with the actor, exceptto witness, to approve, or 
to condemn his performance? On the occasion of his benefit, if he has 
played well his part, it may be indulged in, this custom of calling him 
before the curtain; but it should only be in special cases, and at long in- 
tervals. As things are now, everybody who has injudicious friends or 
acquaintances among the audience, in sufficient numbers to get up a 
clatter among the benches, or a clam or of hi hi’s, is compelled to drop the 
character he is portraying, and to interrupt the progress of the perfor- 
mance, and come, in his own private person, before the audience, and be 
be-cheered, and be-bouqnetted, ad nauseam. This is another instance in 
which the impertinent whims and ridiculous caprices of a few are ob- 
truded upon the convenience, the taste and the wishes of the great mass 
of the audience. It certainly is no compliment to the object of the absurd 
practice. It is too common and indiscriminate to be so esteemed by any 
judicious mind. 

In one of the Cincinnati theatres there is a good regulation to the effect 
that no member of the company shallever answerto such a call as we 
have described, excepting in the case of his benefit. We wish there was 
Much might be done towards rectifying 
intolerable abuse of the “stars,” if they would but set the example of be- 
ing more sparing of their presence before the curtain. Let them occa- 
sioually deciine the equivocal honor thus thrust upon them. What, if 
they but reflect upon it, can be more absurdiy preposterous than for Mac- 
beth to rise from the dead and come forward, leading in Lady Macbeth 
in her night dress, and both their faces radiant with enforced smiles, re- 
ceiving the plaudits of their persona! friends, as plain Mr. and Mrs. Jones ? 
Or for King Lear, whom we have just seen totter, step by step, to the 
grave, nimbly reproducing Cordelia, at the call of the gallery, and once 
more “‘biding the pelting ofa pitiless storm,” not from the heavens, but 
the boxes and parquette? Or for Lucia di Lammermoor, whom we have 
seen go mad, and then go out to die, to come smiling and curtsying across 
the stage, amidst the hurrahs and the flower-shots of the audience ? 

And if this destroys much of the illusion of the play, when done at 
its termination, how much more completely when it occurs in the course 
of the performance. Imagine an audience insisting on arresting the pro- 
gress of the ‘*Prophete,” after Bertha’s last exit, dead by her own hand,a 
denunciation of John of Leyden the last words on her lips, by a call for 
her reappearance to be bouquetted, and John himself leading her in for 
that purpose. We have seen things equally incongruous with that, in 
this way, though not that particular enormity. We did see, the other 
evening, Macduff recalled at the end of the fourth act, and we are sorry 
to add that, unlike Giendower’s spirits, he did come when he was called. 
Now, to our thinking, ali this, to use Hamlet's pregnant language, ‘‘is 
from the purpose of playing,” and ‘*though it make the unskiliful laugh, 
cannot but make the judicious grieve; the censureof which one should 
o’er weigh a whole theatre of others.” 

With the too ready compliance with this custom of appearing before the 
curtain comes the now almost inevitable speech. For inevitable it has 
become ; inasmuch as if an actor, and (horresco referens ?) actress, even, 
is inclined to simply appear, aad bow or curtsey across the stage in an- 
swer to a call, the cry is raised, ‘*aspeech!” and the victim is forced to talk 
vapid compliment, in disjointed language, toa dispersing audience, some 
of whom look upon the thing as a bore, many as a bad joke, and most of 
all as a most adsurd and ridiculous humbug. 
= People go to the theatre to see the play. The actors go there to perform 
it. This done, they have nothing more to do with each other, in the ca- 
pacities of actors and audience; and anything beyond. it strikes us, and 
we feel sure we may safely add, strikes the great majority of the fre- 
quenters of the theartre, as another of those customs, which are much 
**more honored in the breach than the observance.” 

New Orleans Picayune, « 


GREAT SALE OF HORSES, 
CARRIAGES, CATTLE, HARNESS, &c., 
AT SARATOGA SPRINGS, ON WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 7, 1857, AT 10 A. M., 
Upon the Premises of J. Beekman Finlay, Esq. 
HE SUBSCRIBER effers for peremptory sale, to the highest bidder, for cash, the 
followimg property, to be sold as above. 











HORSES. 
Poscora, trotting stallion.—This well known horse has trotted in 2:37%. His stock 
has turned out to be of superior quality. 
Attila, grey stallion, by Poscora, five years old, thoroughl 
harness and under the saddle; promises to be of great speed. 
Zingara, a thoroughbred stallion, three years old, by Imp. Trus tee, out of Gipsy. 
Sultan, a bright bay saddle horse, of superior style and action. 

Ghita, a beautiful lady’s saddle horse, thoroughly broken. 

Marmion, three year old gelding. 

Poscorina, three year old filly by Posena. 

Gipsy, brood mare, thoroughbred, out of old Gipsy. 

Bessy, brood mare. ; ’ 

A number of two and three year olds and yearlings of superior pedigree and great 
promise. 

Two eows, one pair very fine working oxen, several head ef young cattle, a supe- 
rior imported boar, swine, &c. e 

Carriages, sleighs, light wagons, complete sets of harness of all kimds, made by 
Gibson of New York, side saddles, saddles, bridles, and stable furniture generally. 

Also, hay, grain, &., upon the premises at the day of sale. 

Also, farming utensils, farm wagons, carts, cultivators, &. ‘ 

jd20-3t)} C. B. MOON, Agent, Saratoga Springs. 


broken to all kinds of 





THE GHM OF THE SEASON, * 
HE POETS OF THE XiX CENTURY, edited by Rev. Robert Aris Willmott, superbly 
illustrated by B. Foster, W. Harvey, J. Gilbert, and others, with 100 engravings; 
over 400 pages cream tinted paper; bound in musliajgilt, $6; or im morocco 


GUN onc cin scs coccecsecane coe teres. sees hectsenes oosgnen eqeeeosgednscc sees $8 00 
Bulwer’s Novels and Romances, complete, 20 vols., Svo., cloth, $14,75, or half calf 
OF MOFOCCO .... 0. eee ee cece eres cecccccssccsces eeegecencebae ektes eusee meme 
Bulwer’s Novels and Romances, 20 vols. in 10, 8yo., cloth gilt, $14, or half calf “te 
xtra COPE SEH SESS HHSSHHSHHHSOHHEHHH SESH SE EHOS HEED EOS CESS CO88 eeeecereee etree eeeeee 
Captain Marryatt’s Novels, 12 vols., full calf, 8vo., cloth ........seesseeeereeeee 13 00 
Captain Marryat’s Novels, 12 vols., tull calf, 8vo., half calf ......sseese esse vere 18 00 
ROUTLEDGES BRIUSH PORTS, 
consisting of 
Spencer, Chaucer, Kirke White, 
Southey, Dryden, Pope, 
Milton Thomson, Goldsmith, 
Herbert, Gray, Cowper, 
Akenside, Dyer, Burns. 
14 yols., cloth gilt, $1,25; half calf, $1,75; morocco, $2,50; and each volume sold 
separately. : 3 aut 
Shakspeare, Knight’s Pictorial Edition, 8 vols., 8vo., morocco; elegant ......-- $30 00 
Shakspeare, Knight’s Pictorial Edition, 8 vols., full calf.......-. ++ ursaaheeas 25 00 
Shakspeare, Knight’s Pictorial Edition, 8 vols., half calf, $21—cloth..........- 16 00 
Halt Hours with the Best Authors, illustrated edition, 4 vols., 8vo., cloth...... 3 66 
The same, 4 vols., half calf .......+0.seecces sececee dsb coteu’ wove eevecces 5 60 


Also the largest — “ ——s op ay eee gilt, and half calf. 
Recently imported and for sale by G. LEDG , 

ve , EB. BALDWIN, Agent, 18 Beekman-street. 
Catalogues can be had on spplication. [20] 


FEVER AND AGUE. 

HE SUBSCRIBER having discovered an effectual remedy, for the cure and perfect 
T eracication of Fever and Ague, is induced, at the instance of several highly re- 
spectable gentlemen, to offerit tothe public. de is aware of the very many articles 
manufactured and on sale for this purpose, some of which are doubtless very effica- 
cious; but with the fullest confiden ce, founded on successful practical application, he 
offers his medicine to the public as the very best and most certain eure for Fever and 
Ague in the world. ’ : - 

He is im possessionof certificates from gentlemen of standing and veracity, who 
have been perfectly relieved by ree use of his moticine, and bas full liberty to use 

i . He begs to append the rtificates :-— 
ap Waals = py ee Hovas, N. ¥., Nov. 20, 1856. 
This is to certify that Mr. Richard Mathews has cured me of the a whieh 
I had been troubled with very much for the past eighteen mouths, of which I now 
consider myself entirely free. . JOHN CHEEVERS. 
Wm. Mezee, ene, Brooklyn, cured of ete 
Wm. Collins, No. ams-street, Brooklyn, cured 0 ° 
Address RICHARD MATHEWS, ae of Joba Hayes, 79 Greenwich-street, New York. 
[d20-4t] 











BROAD ROCK (VA.) RACES. 
7 following Sweepstakes are now open to be rum over the Broad Rock Course 
during the week of the Spring Meeting, 1857 — 

Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, the produce of mares that never won & race nor pro- 
duced a winner; $100 subscription, haif forfeit; Mile heats; to name and close lst of 
January, 1857; race to be run on the first day of the Spring Meeting, 1667. Now three 
subseribers. 





Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, $100 subscription, half forfeit; Mile heats; to name and 
ciose ‘ke Erst day of March’ 1857; race tocome off on the fourth da Friday) of the 
Spring Mettiug, 1367. {CALVIN & , Proprietor, 

[220-te | fs 

















TO , 

SP raided caper eehans date tens loans Sy 
ining over five Vo pages, illustrat nearly 
vet, neat engravings, from 0 by the best artists, form- 

Nema bao tifa] as well as the most ——— and Sporting manual ever 
50. Any pers 


coo meet pals. Price, in neat cloth b on remitting the 
copy by mail. 
sae will receive # COPY DY MiBl” | & TIPPINCOTS & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 
For sale by #1] Booksellers. [420-3m} 
es on 





WINTER @ POR HORSES 
AT THE FASHION COURSE. 
CCOMMODATIONS for 100 horses; 60 box stails; horses kept ior the winter, with 
first rate care, at $2 per week. Grain at cost, and exercising at reasonable ex- 
tra charge. Arrangements can be made to have horses kept to suit the most fasti- 
dious. For farther particulars, inquire on the premises. (n29-tf} 


SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 
HE ANNUAL RACES. 1857, over the Washington Course, in Charleston, 8. C., will 
commence on Wednesday, the 4th of February, and continue throughout the 
k. 
Fst Day—Jockey Club Purse $1000; Four mile heats. 
Same Day—Hatchinson Stakes for 3 yr. olds; Mile heats. Closed with twelve sub- 


bers. 
oo rvcond D Club Purse $750; Three mile heats. 

Same Day—The South Carolina Stakes for 2 yr. olds, Mile heats, $200 subscription, 
play or pay; subject to the rules of the Club, bet to carry 80lbs. (fillies and geldngs, 
to be allowed Slbs.). If three or more start, the Club to add $500. Closed with six 
subscribers. 

Thira ockey Club Purse $500; Two mile heats. 

Same Day—Hutchinson Stakes tor 3 yr. olds; Two mile heats. Closed with thirteen 

bscribers. 
wo pourth Day—Jockey Club (Handicap) Purse $600; Three mile heats. 

Same Day—/ockey Club Parse $300, post entry; Three miles, 

For further information, apply in Charleston, g. C., to 

(413-tjan23) ‘ E. P. MILLIKEN, Secretary. 


ADVENTURES IN THE WILDS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
AND BRITISH AMERICAN PROVINCES, 
BY CHARLES LANMAN 
Author of ‘‘Eesays for Summer Hours,”’ ‘Private Lite of Paniel Webster,” &c., 
With an A ‘iz on Moose Hunting in Nova pene by Liew. Campbell Hardy. 
2 Vols., 8vo., printed on _ RICE, papers nd superbly Jllustrated. 
OPIES of the above Work will be sent to any person in the United States free of 
postage on their remitting the price. 
Gentlemen wishing early copies will please leave their names at the store of the 
Publisher. J. W. MOORE, Bookseller, Publisher, and Importer, 
(d13) 195 Chesnut-street, opposite the State House, Philade)phia. 


RURAL PUBLICATIONS. 
HE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN—Weekly—a Journal for the Farm, the Garden, and the 
Fireside. New Volumes commence the first of January and July—each number 
consisting of sixicen large quarto pages. Two Dollars per annum. ‘Without question 
tie best Agricultural Paper in the United States.”’” ‘“‘By far, at the head of the Agri- 
cultural Journals of the UnitedeStates.”’ 

THE CULTIVATOR—Monthly—a Magazine of thirty-two octavo pages, now in its 
hwenty-third year, and to commence with January gmext, the 4th volume of its Third 
Series. It isnow ‘‘made up’ from the ‘‘Country Gentleman,” and though furnished 
at the low price of Fifty Cents a year, continues tomaintain the rank it has ever held 
pad most practical farmer’s paper, and the ablest scientific authority in its peculiar 
sphere. 

PTE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS—An annual volume 
of 144 pp., duodecimo—illustrated with 150 engravings. Number Three, for 1857, 
just issued, is even superior to its predecessors, and like them, forms a convenient 
repertory of more Practical Information, interesting to every Country Resident, than 
can elsewhere be obtained at four times the cost. Price Twenty-ffve cents. Nos, 1 
and 2, for 1855 and 1856, came price. Per Dozen, $2, sent post paid. 

SPECIMEN NUMBERS 
Of the “Cultivator” and ‘‘Country Gentlemen” are freely supplied to all applicants. 
We will send a copy of the ‘‘Register’’ to any one wishing to make use of it to pro- 
oure subscriptions, on being informed to that effect. Address all letters of inquiry, 


or orders, accompanied by the cash, to 
LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N. Y. 











METAIRIE ASSOCIATION RACES. 
WINIER MEEING, JANUARY, 1857. 
b= og aa 3, 1857.—Sweepstakes for 3yr. olds, subscription $300, forfeit $100; 
sa nae, Jan. 7—Sweepstakes for 2 yrs. olds, subseription $300, forfeit $100; 
we or more subscribers will fill each stake. To close en the Ist of December, 


THE ORLEANS STAKE. 

A Sweepstakes for colts and fillies dropped in 1855, to come off over the Metairie 
Course, near New Orleans, on the Saturday previous to the regular race week of the 
Metairie Association races in the Spring of 1858; five hundred dollars ($600) sub- 
scription, half forfeit, $100 declaration if made on or before the Ist of January, 1868; 
ten or more subscribers will fill the stake; Mile heats; colts 86lbs., mares and geld: 
ings allowed 3lbs.; in all other respects to be governed by the rules of the Metairie 
Jockey Club. Te close om the Ist of April, 1857. 

In all the above stakes nominations and declarations must be addressed to Sipmyy 
Srory, Esq., Sect. Metairie Association, New Orleans, La. 

W. J. MINOR, Chairman Executive Committee. 

New Orleans, Oct. ¥, 1856. 


(018-t1d] 
TEN BROECEK COURSE, SAVANNAG, GA. 
50 IN PURSES. 
HE first meeting over this Course will commence on Wednesday, January 7, 1857, 
and continue throughout the week. 
First Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olis; $250 subscription, $100 forfeit, to which the 
Club will add $400 if two or more start; Two mile heats. 
Same Day—Jockey Ulub Parse $200; Mile heats. 
Second Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds; $200 subscription, $100 forfeit; Mile heats. 
Same Day—Jockey Club Purse $400; Two mile heats. 
Third Day—Joch. y Clab Purse $600, Three mile hata. 
Same Day—Jockey Olab Purse $100, for saddle horses, catch weights. 
Fourth Day—Jockey Club (Handicap) Purse $660, Three mile heats. 
Same Day—Jockey Club Purse $250, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
Entries to the stakes must be made by 15th day of November next by addressing the 
Secretary, R. F. AKIN, Esq., Savannah, Ga. 
&@ No money will be given for a walk over. [aug23} 








COLUMBUS (GA.) SWEEPSTAKES. 

: ye following entries have been made to these Stakes, to be run over the Chatta- 
hooche Course, commencing on Zuesday, the 31 st of March, 1857 -— 

Poststake, Four mile heats; $250 entrance, p. p., to which the Club adds $1000. 
Closed with the following entries :— 

Jobn Campbell, H. C. Caffey, 
Thos, Puryear, C. 8. Pryor. 

Colt Stake for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats; $250 entrance, $100 forfeit, to which the 
Clab adds $500. . 
John Campbel enters b. f. by Imp. Yorkshire, out of Little Emily by Wagner. 
D. McDaniel enters b. c. by Glenooe, out of Darkness. 
Puryear & Watson enters b. c. Charleston, by Imp. Sovereign, out of Millwood. 
Thos. G. Bacon enters ch. f. Sea Breeze, by Imp. Albion, dam by Imp. Leviathan. 
Also, bl. f. Angelina, by Imp. Albion, out of Clara Howard by Imp. efoot. 
Randolph Spalding enters ch. c. by Eutaw Shark, dam by Convention. 
A. Towles enters ch. c. Nashville, oy Imp. Albion, dam by Stockholder. 
Hutter & Murphy enters b. f. Kate Hunter, by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Imp. Hedgford. 
Wm, 0. Griffin eaters b. c. Tornado, by Tempest, out of the dam of Whirlwind. 
Henry E. Barton enters ch. c. Birdcatcher, by Oliver, dam by Eclipse, she out of 

Queen Mary. 
H. C. Caffey enters br. c. Dallas, by Wagner, ont of Fanny King by Imp. Glencoe. 
Colt Stake for 3 yg. olds, Mile heats; $200 entrance, h. ft. 
D. McDaniel enters b. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Darkness. 
W. T. Cheatham enters b. c. Monteiro, by Imp. Glencoe, out ef Senora Love by 

Imp. Leviathan. 
Thos. G. Bacon enters ch. f. Sea Breeze, by Imp. Albion, dam by Imp. Leviathan. 
Also, bl. f. Angelina, by Imp. Albion, out of Clara Howard by Imp. Barefoot. 
Randolph Spalding enters ch. c. b Eutaw Shark, dam by Convention. 
A. Towles enters eh. c. Nashville, by Imp. Albion, dam by Stockholder. 
7 & Murphy enter b. f. Kate Hunter, by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Imp. Hedg- 

ord. 
Wm. C. Griffin enters b. c. Tornado, by Tempest, out of the dam of Whirlwind. 
Henry E. Barton enters ch. c, Birdcatcher, by Oliver, dam by Eclipse, she ont of 

Queen Mary. 
Puryear & Watson enters b. ¢. Charleston, by Imp. Sovereign, out of Millwood. 
{jy 26) C. 8. & P. W. PRYOR, Proprietors. 





[d13-3teow) 

FOR SALE, 
OUNG ANDREW JACKSON, 11 yrs. o'd; the best bred trotting stallion in the world ; 
balf brother to Black Hawk and Kemble Jackson. Young Andrew was got by a 
faster stallion and out of a faster mare than any other stallion in the world, his sire, 
old Andrew Jackson, trotting and winning two mile heats in 5:10; his dam, Great 
Western, wasa fine, well bred mare, 16 hands high, beating Polly Roe on the Ro- 
chester track in 2:34, and then went te Philadelpbia, and won in 2:37. Young An- 
drew’s trotting and walking speed can’t be beat by any other horse of hie weighs, 
which is 1200lbs., and is 16 hands Linch high; a dark chesnut. His style and action 
eannot be beat by any other horse; we think when in condition he can trot in 2:40 
and walk in ten minutes; he is made upin the best proportion and the most powerfa 
muscle that can be produced; perfectly sound and kind and easy to handle, his beauty 
and usefulness taking the first premium at the State Fair, N.J., and alse the first 
remium at the American Institute, N. Y., this fall; also three of his colts took the 
st premium, and the owners were offered $300 a piece fora —— colt and a suck- 
img colt. We think he is the beet horse to breed from, for ali use, that can be found. 
There are colts they offer to match to trot against any other colts in the world of their 
age. In consequence of death in the family the horse will be sold. Apply to Mr. 
CAMPBELL, 109 East 24th-street, N. Y. [d13} 


CLOVE ANODYNE TOOTH ACHE DROPS. 

HIS simple and effic®eious remedy acts so instantly upon the nerve of the tooth, 
7 that immediate relief is given. It will not unpleasantly affect the breath like 
Kreosote, injure the gums or destroy the enamel of the teeth; the numerous cures it 
has accomplished are well attested, and it has only te become generally known to be 
as highly appreciated by the Public as it has long been by Dentists. 

Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton-street, New York. 
Sold siso by Druggists generally. (| d6—4t} 


TO SPORSTMEN AND OTHERS. 
ARROLL’S ISLAND COMPANY, Incorporated by the General Assembly of Maryland, 
1866, chap. 287. 

It is sropenes that the property of this Company shall consist of that celebrated 
and healthy FARM, known as “CARROL(’S ISLAND,” lying in Baltimore couaty, on 
Chesapeake Bay, &c.; distant by railroad, &c., about sixteen miles from Baltimore 
eity, containing upwards of ELEVEN HUNDRED ACRES OF RICH LAND (some of 
which is highly improved), with all the GUNNING and FISHING SHORES, which ex- 
tend the distance of about twelve miles around the Farm. This property is celebra- 
ted as the best place in the U d States for shooting WILD FOWL, such as Canvas- 
back, Red-head, and other Ducks; as well as Wild Geese, Swan, &c. The farm is well 
improved by BUILDINGS and fences.. Three thousand dollars per season has been 
derived from fishing, carried on to a limited extent. The Gunning Club now pays 
$2000 per gunning season. The agricultural productions also yield a handsome re- 
venue. The income from this property per yearis more than six per cent, on $100,000, 
Preparations are now being made to obtain subscriptions for stock, and when ready 
will be duly announced. In the meantime, persons desirous of purchasing this pro- 
perty, with or without the charter, can do so. A plan can be seen at the Office, and 

further information had, of E. BEATTY GRAFF, 

{n22-3m} No. 10 Barnum’s, Fayette-st., Baltimore. 


THE ANATOMY OF THE BXATERNAL PORMS OP THE 
HORSE 


N THE PRESS, “The Anatomy of the External Ferms of the Horse.” By John 
Gamgee, Professor of Anatomy, Roya! Veterinary College, Edinburgh. Complete 
_ Tweive Folio Plates, some Colored. With Explamations, and One Voiume of Text, 
vo. 
This Work is intended as a guide to Artists in the delineation of the Horse; as an 
indispensable treatise to Amateurs in obtaining a thorough knowledge of form; and 
to the Anatomical Student as a guide in the study of the Locomotive System. The 
Plates, executed with the greatest fidelity, regardless of expense and labor, represent 
— aspects of the Horse anatomized—the anatomical forms assumed by the 
Moutha etion—bderides the structure ofthe Foot, and representations of Horses’ 
to Soeen = Tecognition of theirage. To render the whole specially instructive 
the Series. Stt, two elegant plates, from the Works of the Greek School, complete 
(n22-4teow) H. BAILLIERE, 290 Broadway, N. Y. 




















foaled im 1839 { Lady M b 
John Richards. Stinted to mp’ Imp. Emancipation, out o y Morgan by 
0, 2.—Ch. f., 4 yrs. old, by Imp. Yors ne” 


Y 
No. 3.—Ch. ¢. by Imp. orkshire, onenan os of No.1. 
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No. 4.—Bay colt by Imp, Yorkshire 
Ne. aber, colt by Imp. Yorkshire, cnet eee 

er Produce.—Sally Mor n was a fine race nag at all distances 
and the dam of Blueskin, by Grey Eagle, ake han num mnesscedeiy 0 Gacetina and 


No. 6.—Harieia, b " 
Stinted to Yorkeking? UmP- Priam, out of Canary by Sir Charles; foaled im 1845. 

No. 2S Soe Bernard, by Imp. Glencoe, ont of No. 6; 4 yrs. ol. 

me mp. Yorkshire, out of No. ¢: 3 yrs tag 
o Hes ‘aad fae ae a im the’ Deverell eagih J? old. 

~ @ Doswell and Petersbur; 858, and 
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N° 1.—Sally Morgan LOOD STOCK FOR 
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Gan be seen. Any one wishing to know further piStieuncs aay erite tome, care of 
[o4) : TB POIND. New Orleans, La. 








MACON (GEORGIA) RacE 


SWEEPSTAKES for 8 yr. olds, $500 subseripti r 
Club adding $600 if two or more start; Two mine, it, $100 declaration, the 
- “ee Macon, Ga., under direction of Conte ~~ es cia prey 
a pames b. c. by Imp. Sovereign, dam by Pacifie 
tH. Powel namen oh. by Hompest, am opr” Ante 
. HT, ch.f. by Y imp. . 
. ~ Hamilton names ch. g. by t, dam by Oooh of the-Rosk. 
Le Stamper names gt... Dooter Ridley. by Tempest, dam by Grey Eagle. 
. ma ¢Daniel names br. ¢. eee Mon 1.out of Carolina’s dam 
BG; Seley names — by Nat Pope, dam  sTempest. 
: t. Lun y names ch. ¢. by Tempest, out of Mally Slow 


9. Thomas Taylor names ch. cena s 
: e. by Glencoe, out of Castinet. 
0. Charles Lewis names ch. ¢. Andy Johnson, by Albion, out of Berry’s dam by Imp. 


lencoe. 
Ul. Thomas Puryear names eh. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Fleur-de-lis by Imp. Sove- 


12. Thomas P ood by Im arch 
uryear names b. ¢. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Mi 

> = = slaty names produce ot Imp. Glencoe and Betty Oltre d Ena . 

Pi Gol by names produce of Im Sovereign and a filly by ton, grandam 


yune, 
The above entries closed J time before 
185 { cxdean be declared of 
1857. Race to be ran Gurlag the regwar annual meeting of ‘Central Jocke Po 
pebreary, omer B. A, WILOOK, Secretary Central jochey Gh 


NOTICE TO THE OWNERS OF HORSES. 

HE SUBSCRIBER would give notice that Ife has completed a suit of stabling at Go- 

shen, for the accommodation of Horses, and would amnounce his readiness to 

receive orders from city gentlemen who would wish to give their horses a coantry run 

in a 12x20 box stallthis winter, where they cam have the best of care, with plenty of 

what all horses and horsemen admire—good carrots, wheat bran, oats,and hay, with 

free access to water at all times and weather, at the nominal sum of $10 to $12 per 
month, and security given, if required. 

I would refer, by permission, to the following gentlemen :—Messrs. Geo. Payne, Geo. 
Spicer, Jas. D.McMann. P. W. Neefus, 231 West-st., Thos. Carlin, Deputy Sheriff, 65 
Grand-st., N. Carpenter, 23 Dominick-st., D. Godwin, carriage maker, and Mr. Rich- 
ards, merchant tailor, Broadway—all of New York City. Mr. Jos. O. Johnston, of 
Mount Holly, N. J.; Mr. N. Townsend, of Paterson, N. J.; Mr. W. D. Sparks, of Hamp- 
tonburgh, Orange Co., N. Y.; Mr. J. S. Edsall, of Goshen, Orange Co., N. Y.; with a 
host of others net necessary to mention. 

JOHN MINCHIN, Farrier, Goshen, Orange Co., N. Y. 
aay If all horses are not returned in satisfactory condition, there shall be no —- 
25} 





THOROUGHBRED STOCK FOR SALE. 
N° 1.—Bay Mare, foaled in 1833, by Stockholder, dam by Pacolet (own sister to the 
dam of Piano), grandam Nell Saunders by Little Wo. der—Julietta by Imp. Dare 
Devil—Rosetta (g.g. dam of Virginian) by Imp. Sentinel—Diana by Clodius—Sally 
Painter by Evans’ Imp. Sterling, out of imported mare Silver. (See American Turf 
Register, Volume 1, page 370, and vol. 3, pages 263 and 487.) 
edigree of Stockholder.—By Sir Archy, dam -by Imp. Citizen—Imp. Sterling—Imp. 
Mousetrap—Harris’s Eclipse—Imp. Janus—Imp. Fearnought—Apollo—Moore’s Imp. 
Partner—Imp. Silver Eye—Imp. Jolly Roger, out of Imp. Maiy Gray. (See American 
Turf Register, vol. 4, p. 572). 
No. 2.—Chesnut Mare, foaled in 1846, by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Imp. Leviathan, 
grandam (No. 1) by Stockholder. 
No. 8.—Chesnut Mare Laura, foaled in 1846, by Imp. Leviathan, out of No. 1. 
“tinted to Lexington, with a suckling colt by her side by Imp. Glencoe. 
No, 4.—Bay Horse Kansas, foaled in 1852, by Imp. Sovereign, out of No. 3. 
No. 5.—Bay Mare Martha Dunn, foaled in 1849, by Imp. Sovereign, out of No.) 
with a suckling filly by her side by Imp. Glencoe. 
No. 6.—Bay Horse Invincible, foaled in 1851, by Imp. Sovereign, out of No. 1. 
No. 7.—Bay Mare Jodine, foaled in 1862, by Imp. Sovereign, out of No. 1; stinted to 
Imp. Glencoe. 
a. 8.—Chesnut Filly, foaled in 1854, by Imp. Glencoe, out of No. 3; half sister to 
ansas. 
No. 9.—Bay Filly, foaled in 1854, by Imp. Glencoe, out of No. 1; full sister to Com- 
promise, and half sister to Martha Dunn, Invincible, and Iodine. 
For further particulars address the subscriber at Nashville, Tennessee. 








{my10] WILLIAM W. WOODFOLE. 
DOG DEALER. 
POINTERS AND SETTERS FOR SALE 
BY G. W. COOTER, CLEVELAND, OHIO. , [je23} 
* 


GRENOBLE HOSE. 
NTFRED according to the Act of Congress, in the year of 1855, in the Clerk’s 
Office, of the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of 
New York, by CHARLES LENZMANN, Sole Agent for the United States, 
Represented by VICTOR LE GAL, 54 Cedar-street, New York. 





This superior Hose, manufactured from the finest of hemp (Grenoble), without 
seam, with the utmost care, saturated with a chemical preparation to prevent it from 
rotting, is especially adapted for the use of Fire Engines, Mills, Manufactories, Steam- 
boats, Railroads, Hotels, Garden Uses, 4c. 

Its advantages over other hose now in use are its extreme lightness and cheapness, 
it has proved to be as durable, will stand more pressure, as stated in the Certificates, 
and will not burnin the fire while in use. With these merits in its favor, I have no 
doubt it will supersede all other hose. which has already been the case in many 
parts of Europe, as also of the United States, and afford me the patronage of all par- 
ties in want of an article of such general need. 

N. B. All the care it needs after use, is to hang it upim the open air to dry, which 
care is particuiarly recommended to all parties using this Hose. 

WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRENOBLE HOSE. 





No. Inch in diameter. Cts. perfoot.| No. Inchindiameter. Cts. per foot. 
00 .... 1 Croton size......... 17% YT seticeqoos BAR cc8. dUarske HACE 
ee PRET TRS S nnee cence. SIG ccccccecs coves S416 
1 eee 1% er eeeeeeree 19% 9 e 236 seen 37 
2 ee 14 eee eee eee eee eee eee 214 10 eeeeceoees 2% eee ee ee ee wees 40 
3 oe 1% ereseeereeee eee ceee 23 il e eoee 2% ereereres ween 43 
B. sncond Uh ect Sup 25 12 ..ee eves ‘ e 46 
D coe EME, Segeeteectestocnces 2734 13 . » Wik cgienese naenes 49 
6 . 245 Seeeeeeeeseeeree 30 4 stad: + 4, 2 etn 8% eeoe of oeeeece bd 52 

{nl} 





ne yay 
EURS, 
ssietueie’s COLT MERI CAN NAIONAL WORKS.’ 
READ THE FOLLOWING LIBERAL PROPOSITION. , 
10 ANY PERSON WHO WILL SELL FIFTY COPIES OF EITHER OF THE TWO 
An tet * emt a So os hi 
“The National History of the United States, Colon volutionary, end Constitation- 
al ; chiefly from National Documents.” J. Lossing and E. Williams. Beau- 
bs . ro vO.; . 
ane hatnens | seemel” custainiog the Lives, Messages, and Administrations of 
the Presidents, from Washington to Pierce.” 4 vols. 8vo., with fine Portraits; 
cloth, gilt, $10; ‘ 
i ss the liberal commisgion) to the Publisher, will be 
| Ra pect ond of | PUPEY DOLLARS? worth of Books, selected from the following 


list :-— 

A Voice to America . Americans. $vo. cloth. 

Dowling’s History of awe 50 Plates, 8vo. cloth. 

Mrs. Ellis’s Choice Works for the Family Circle; Plates, 2 vols., 8vo. cloth. 

The American and Odd-Fellows’ Literary Museum, 30 Steel Engravings, 2 vols., 8vo 


cloth. roth 

— to pyre Wy oe 8vo., ¢ e 
t t vo. 

“ork eats wishin "to Ainme ws these important Publications, will please address 
the cubibher, EDWARD WALKER, 114 Fulton-street, when they will receive full par- 

lars of Commissi : 
ee eee = copy ike above, and inserting the same ten times, sending s 
copy of each insertion to the Publisher, will be entitled toa copy of the ‘‘National 
History” or “Statesman’s Manual,” subject to their order. [aug 3e-1tt) 


ROOKS’ MUSIC HALL, 64 AND 66 LISPHNARD-ST. 
= overy Monde and piaeg evening. The choicest spirits of the age are al- 








‘ chair taken at 8 o’cloek precisely, and cigars lighted at 
anne JOSEPH BROOKS’ on 








board, 
_ All the way from Manchester. 


half-past. 
{jens} 


Dee. 27, 


PRANE FPORESTER’S NEW SPOR 
THE COMPLET SANUAL OF Yo ¥ eta 
E MAN F YOUNG sp 
With Direptions for Handling the Gun, the Rifle, and the Ste mpi i 
e Wing; the Breaking, Management, and Hunting of "the Dog: the ve ting oa 
ifaatreied ‘vit 8 poe Hagravisge oer Orne ae ae 
w e@ Emgraviegs, from Or 
Prepared for th fe ees ond Ui ttane, Youu ding 
r the Instruction and Use of the Youth 
author op oo ZANE, FORESTER ‘eal eaeeaed 
uthor of ‘‘Field Sports,” ‘Fish and Fishing,” && 
In one elegant Pua on 
fal git, $2 Volume of 500 pages, embossed cloth, gilt, $1,50; extra gilt, $1,75; 
blished by STRINGER & No. 
by all Booksellers, TOWNSEND, No. 222 Broadway, 


N. B. Mailed on receipt of price, free of postage. 


DUCK SHOOTING. 
» wihiiiad a me ag. re had ISLAND FOR SALE. 
& decree of the Circuit Court for Baltimore Ceunt ing j 
the undersigned Trustees will sell, at the Exchange, in the alty ‘of Balt, 
mvaleg, the 13th day of November, 1856, at 1 o’clock, P. M., all that Property knaou 
as Miller’s Island, situated at the mouth of Black River; in Baltimore coun Asp 
about thirteen miles from Baltimore City, on the Patapseo Neck Road. ti 
This Island is the most desirable duckin point in Maryland. It has also fine fish 
ing shores. li contains two huadred ant fifty acres of land, well adapted to agri. 
chowtane pemmenne, ond neat ~~ ry ometngunely farmed. The privilege of oo 
a re ir ri i 
pire with the Irby = aay ed to @ club for $500 each year. Their right will ex. 
This beautiful Island is within a short distance of the shore, and is ac 
carriage at alltimes. It offers a rare chance to clubs or individuals for 
eernes. fer = finest game in the world. 

0, a& the same time, will be sold, fifty and one half acres of meadow land 

ll ti i i an mae 
= * oe" situated on the Buck River Neck Road, about twelve miles from Balt. 
The terms of the sale are :—One-third cash ; one-third in six months, and the ba- 


lance i i rota 
ea “i caeeee meetin, to be secured satisfactorily to the Trustees, with interest from 


For further information apply to 
AMES H. BEVANS, No. 5 Courtland-st., or 
[oll-5t} HENRY P. BROOKS, No. 1 Law Buildings, } trustees, 


BRUFP, BROTHER & SEAVER, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS, AND SPORTING ARTICLES 
44 WARREN-STREET, NEW YORK. 
Colt’s & Deringer Pistols—E£ley’s Wads, Caps and Cartridges—Dixon’s Flasks and 
Pouches—English and French Percussion Caps, &c. 
Fine Guns and Rifles Manufactured and Imported to Order, 
N. B. An assortment of Ducking Guns just received. 





New York, ‘and for sale 
[025—4t} 








cessible by 
Securing an 








[827-1m | 


SPORTSMEN’S WAREHOUSE, 203 BROADWAY, NV. Y. 
LO pene & FOLSOM (formerly the Co. in the late firm of Henry Tomes & Co.) Import. 
ers and Dealers in Guns, Rifles, Pistele, and all articles of Sporting Ware and Am- 
munition. Have on hand as large an assortment ef fine goods in their line as was 

ever offered in this country. (813-3 ] 


TO SOUTHERN AND WESTERN SPORTSMEN. 
HAVE RECEIVED direct a large and superior assortment of Bird Guns from Westley 
Richards; also single barrel Ducking Guns, by Westley Richards, made after the 
celebrated pattern used by the Carroll Island Ducking Club, and which for range and 
accuracy have never been surpassed. Mr. Henry Wm. Herbert (Frank Forester) has 
purchased one of the above Guns, and in a recent letter says :— 

“I think very highly indeed of your guns—in fact, they are exaetly what I have al- 
ways recommended for Fowl! Shooting, and have used myself, shooting with two of 
them in preference to a double barrel.’’ 

Also a full line of Single and Double Guns from Manton, Ellis, Osborne, Hollis and 
Sheath, and other celebrated English makers, together with a large stock of Dixon’s 
Flasks and Pouches, Eley’s Wads, Caps, and Cartridge; Game Bags, Dram Bottles, Dress- 
ing Cases, and all Sporting Goods. 

The above goods are all of my own importation, and I can recommend them to 
sportsmen 4s the best lot of fowling pieces ever imported into Baltimore, 

Every gun warranted to shoot so as to suit the purchaser, or altered free of charge, 
or exchanged, and guaranteed in price as low as they can be purchased in any of the 
Eastern cities. 

D. B. TRIMBLE, No. 200 Baltimore-st., Baltimore, the Sportsman’s Warehouse. 
{augl6| 











SPORTSMEN'’S WAREHOUSE, 
No. 203 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
NS is hereby given that the copartmership heretofore existing, under the firm 
of Heury Tomes & Co., has been this day dissolved by mutual consent. 
HENRY’ TOME?, 
JAMES EATON, 

New York, May 15, 1856. CHARLES FOLSOM. 

All the unsettled business of the late firm will be closed by the subscribers, wh? 
have formed a copartnership under the name and firm of EATON & FOLSOM, for the 
importation of Guns, Gun Materials, and all articles of Sporting ware and ammunition, 
and will continue in the business at the old stand, No. 203 Broadway. 

Having taken the entire stock of the late firm, and wishing to reduce it as much as 
possible beforé the lst of January next, they are prepared to sell at the smallest 
margin above the cost of importation, 

Said stock is large and well selected, with full orders out for the Fall trade, and in- 
cludes some of the finest goods in the line, in addition to medium and common goods. 
It comprises Double and Single Guns from Westley Richards ; Deane, Adams & Deane ; 
William Moore & Co., and 


Eley’s goods of all kinds. 
[je21-ly] EATON & FOLSOM. 


TO GUNSMITHS, SPORTSMEN, CITY AND COUNTRY 
DEALBRS. 

HE largest and best assortment of Single and Double Guns; Target and Sporting 
Rifles in every variety; Revolvers; Single and Double Pistols of all descriptions 
Powder Flasks, Shot Pouches and Belts, Game Bags, Dram Flasks, Bowie and Sports- 
men’s Knives, Percussion Caps of all kinds; Material for the manufacture of Guna 
Rifies, and Pistols, and every article required for Gunsmiths’ and Sportsmen’s use, a!- 

ways on hand, or furnished to order, 

Al 99 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORE, 
ONION & WHEELOCK 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS. 


Depot for Fire Arms, &c., manufactared by Allen Thurber &Co. Armory at Wor 
cester, Mass. [n10} 








BALTIMORE SPORTING WAREHOUSE, 
ESTABLISHED 1848, 

r= will be found the largest and best assortment of fine double and single mr 

and Duck Guys inthe City. Also, a complete assortment of Ririas, Colt’s, 4)- 
en’s, and Thurber’s Ravotvars and siag!e Pisrots of all kinds; fine powder Flasks, Sho: 
Belts and Pouches, Game Bags, Cleansing Rods, Nipple Wrenches, Ely’s celebrated ws- 
ter-proof Caps, Concave felt Wads, chemically prepared do.; Wire Cartridges; Curtin: 
and Harvy’s Diamond Grain Powder, Pigous and Wilk’s do. In fact, every article per- 
taining to fit the Sporrsman out in the best manner, and they may rely on getting * 
good articie at No. 51 8. Calvert-st., and 53 Cheapside, Baltimore. 

ALEXANDER McCOMAS, Maker and Importer of Guns. 
N. B.—Guns Rifles, and Pistols, made or mporte order, and all Repaiving dos 

in best manner and warranted. (at, 








JOHN MULLIN, 
MANUFACHURER OF SUPERIOR DOUBLE AND SINGLE BARREL GUNS, 
EQUAL IN WORKMANSHIP TO THE BEST IMPORTED. 
UNS expressly made suitable for Deer, Geese, Ducks, and heavy game in genera); 
all his guns are proved by himself, they are WARRANTED to shoots trong, ant regmas 
Seen of shot, or altered to suit purchaser (free of charge), if requirec, after 
Also, cheap Imported Guns, of every variety; Starkey’s, Walker’s, and-Cox’s Caps; Tass 
Pouches, Shot-belts, Cleaning-rods, Nipple-wrenches, Wad-cutters, &. 
Repairing done in best manner, at No. 16 Ann-street (late of 140 Naseau-st.) , 


—— ee 





THE SPORTSMAN’S WAREHOUSE. 
D. B. TRIMBLE, 
IMPORTER OF 
GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS 
TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY, 
FISHING 14CKLE. AND SPORISMAN’S GOODS OF ALL KINDS, il 
No. 200 BALTIMORE-STREET, BALTIMORE. [f91y] 


— 





SETTERS AND POINTERS. 
R SALE, several very superior thoroughbred well aroken SETTER Sa 
DOGS, some of which are broken to retrieve; also a few unbroken. F = r3-tf] 
lars, address Box 1901, Post Office, Philadelphia. in es 


SETTER DOG FOR SALE. : 
OR SALE, a white and liver colored SETTER DOG, thoroughly broke 
ford, New Jersey; will be sold low, as the owner has no further use 
$60. Apply to JOSEPH COX, 349 Broadway. 


vi HORSE AND CATTLE Ri mey — 

. ATTWOOD, pupil of R. Ansdell, Esq., of England, 06, ‘Il be 
W tis friends thet he has taken Room No. 71 Trinity Buildivgs, where he vil 
happy to execute any commissions he may be favored with. 


FOR SALE, . geven 
7S celebrated trotting mare LADY FRANKLIN; warranted sound -— ar desister 
years old, and safe for any body to drive; for her performances s¢@ (18) 
of 1854 and 1855. Apply to GEO. SPICER, East Jamaica, L. I. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD. 
THE COMMERCIAL REGISTER, 
ONLY ONE — Panag 
Published every Thursday. 
BY GEO. B. COOK & 00., No. 107 FULTON-sTREET, NEW rom nts for Pet- 
Premiums. Premiums $1000 offered by the “Register.” Great ino premiums. 
sons to get up Clubs. Send ors specimen and read our list of Pre‘a Baral Ar- 
—— yolume contains a series of Illustrated Articles on ne om three to five 
chiteeture, with full statistics and estimate for Building ; of New Inventions, 
columns of the most seagonable Agricultural Information, & list on Notices, Select 
and all New Publications, with a correct Report of the Markets, orating-hows » of 
Advertisements, and Choles and Useful Reading for either ‘Hy viisher, Booksell*r, 
family circle. Every Merchant, Farmer, architect, Clergymee, Pu ’ i 
"the Commercial opiate eee ees fine paper, and contains eight - 
es, of the most useful and entertaining matter. . _—— t, 
» a. Specimen copie sent free. Address “Commercial Register,’ 107 F fol) 
New York. rs 








y Oscar Sand- 
for him; price 
[augl6) 














illiam Greener of London, and Lepage of Paris, with me- 
dium and common guns in great variety. Sharp’s Rifles, Perry’s do., Sporting do. : 
Colts’, and allthe other most approved kinds of Revolving Pistols; Game Bags, Pow- 
der Flasks, Shot Pouches, Dram Flasks, etc., ete. Gun Materials for Manufacturers. 
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PASHIONABLE MERCHANT TAILORING. 
4 A. D. MANSFIELD, 
No. 696 MAIN-SIREERT, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
New Yeurk and Paris Fashions received Monthly. Prompt attention to all Orders. 


(@ug23) 








N SALLIONS tae a trottis 
HIRTEEN 84 YS, consisting of thoroughbred an ° stock, of th 
T approved kind. Also twenty 1 BoA mares, consisting of scnmerted and Coe 
stock, of first class, both thoroughbred and trotting. 
for pedigrees and particulars, enquire of H. Boor, at Trustee Stable. Morrisania, 
westcheeter Co., N. ¥, B. TH. 
(jy 26m) 








, JAMES M. SANDERSON 


AGENT. ) ’ 
5 semewee. —y oe & _— 1 soo ee SEE, opposite Delmonico’s, 
here he has fer sa original packages as imported, the following Wi — 
Pere CHAMPAGNE WINKS, trom G. H. Mumm & Op. Rheims? \ 
1HB VERZENAY~—2HE DRY VERZENAY. 
THE CABINEI—1HE IMPERIAL, and 
THE VIN CREMANT, OF 1846. 
a ohn edesihege, wee 
y 1846. 
The Duke of Nasau’s Seinberger Cabinet, 1846. 
And various other brands from $9 to $150 per dozen 
CLARET baa from J. a & Co., Bordeauz. 
1 . 


The Chateau Margaua, 1848. 
(And various other brands from $6 to $36 per dozen. 
Also in Casks, at from $70 to $300 per 25 dozen 
He is also in receipt of 
FINE BRAN D{ii 
PURE OLIVE OIL, in Cases and Cans, 
WHITE WiNE VINEGAR and PURE CIDER VINEGAR 
denilemen residing &t a distance from New York, desirous of laying n a stock of 
ceally Gne Wines, o#m obtain a Circular, wita list of prices, by addressing as above. 
New York, May, 1856 (janl2) 


NATIONAL HOTEL WASHINGTON, D. C. 
7 ‘HE SUBSCRIBER having purchased the furniture and leased this establishment for 
» term of years, and made extensive improvements and alterations, such as re- 
laying the first foor with marble tile, re-furnished the parlors, dining rooms, and 
ebambers, in & manner that will compare favorably with any Hotel in the country, 
WM. GUY. 








sonounces that the house s now open. 
Oct., 1865. [n3] 


NASHVILLE INN. 

‘7 HE SUBSCRIBER respectfally aanounces to the public that this well-known Hotel, 

having undergone thorough repair, and having been re-furnished in every depart- 

ment, he pledges himself that no effort on his part shall be wanting to make his guests 

comfortable. He has reserved twelve of the best rooma in the house expresaly for the 
eccommmodation of transient famélies. 

SUPPER WILL BE FURNISHED EVERY NIGHT 
ON THE ARRIVAL OF THE CARS. 
He solicits a share of the public patronage 
Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 16, 1856. [f24) SAMUEL J. CARTER. 








TOBACCO. 
‘x subscribers, late Warwick, Otey & Co.,are now prepared to furnish their ous- 
tomers, old and new, with any quantity of their ‘* WARD,” “JULIA DEAN,”? 
or “LA BELLE”’ Tobaccos. These brazc3 are justly celebrated, and the Tobaeco will 
be sent to order, in any sized packages trom five to ome hundred pounds in weight, to 
suy partof the United States or Canada DEXTER, OTEY & BROTHER. 
Lynchburg Va July 8, 1864 {jy22-ly. 


BOOKS POR THE SPORTING SEASON. 
NEW EDITIONS OF 1HE FOLLOWING SIANDARD WORES, JUS1 PUBLISHED 








Frank Forester’s Field Sports. 2 vols...... b eoccce coccccceessecccceneccccces . $4 50 

Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing. 1 vol. .... .cccce cece cece ceeecccecseesecess 3 00 

Dings and Mayhew on the Dog. Edited by Frank Forester. 1lvol., 12mo...... 1 20 
HUNTING ADVENTURES 

Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour, Edited by Frank Forester. Cclored plates....... 1 60 


The Uid Forest Ranger; or, Wild Sports in India. 


3 steel plates. 
Frank Forester ..... 


Edited by 
STRINGER & TOWNSEND, Publishers, 222 Broadway, N. Y. 
N. B. Mailed free of postage, on receipt of price. {jy12-2m | 


CHOICE AND VALUABLE LIBRARY BOOES, 
No. 371 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. . 
Shakspeare Society Papers; 47 vols. ia 18, cloth. Searce ........... sees cseers $37 50 
Pope’s Works; 18 vols. in 9; elegant edition; piates; 1804; Du Koveray .....-. 
Swift's Werke: 26 wals.. UO, GONE: TNO. «<< ccc cbcce enauwabeeccccedeccesese) ,20a0 
Dodsley’s Selection of Old Plays; 12 vols., 8vo., calf; 1785. Searce........... 18 
Evans’ Collection of Old Haglisk Ballads; 4 vols., 8vo., calf; 1784 T 
Otway "worms © COls,, Times, OBIE: SPOT. cnc ccc cccankevsccosmbne.,occocc¥oce 3 
Life of Goley Uinber: F vole. SUMD.. COME. oo) onic. cen etic cocccece coutenadedbous 1 50 
6 
4 
18 





Sterne’s Works; 8 vols. in 4 
Female Biography; 6 vols., 12mo., half calf............ccccececcccccececccsece 
Walpole’s Noble Authors; 5 vols., 8vo., calf; fine copy; 150 portraita 
Harleian’s Miscellany; 12 vols., 8vo., calf; fine copy; 1808 .... 


eee 


Rilis’s Original Letters; 11 vols., half caif; plates (English Histery) .......... 27 50 
Smollets Werks: ‘GO Pols, Gye., OBIE; DORE os. cabin d cccvccce ccccccscece cose cece 1l 0@ 
Rabelais’s Works; 4 vols., 8vo., calf; Se ovo ot ves ocas ce chase 0460 cccees 00 , 
Rebotaia’s Westies € WON... © Wii, GIO ccc cc ta ccc cece ccccccestcdosece ceddcces 00 


6 
8 
Gil Blas; 3 vols, Svo, calf; filme Copy; plates...... 0... serene cent ereeseneee es 6 
Sidcons and Kearble’s Memoirs; 4 vols., aalf caif; portraits........ 6 
Fielding’s Works; 12 vola., 12mo., calf; fine Old COpy.......ceee eee eeeeee eens = 7 
Ritson’s English songs; 3 vols., 8vo., half calf; with the music............... 6 50 
Collier’s Annals of the Stage, S&c.; 3 vols., 8vo., half Russia...............++. 6 
Langhorne’s Plutarch; 6 vols., royal Svo., calf; fine copy........-2.0. eeeceeee 7 
State Poems from Cromwell to James; 4 vols., 8vo. Scarce. ......c.seeeceeees 6 
Whitaker’s Defence of Mary Queen Scots; 3 vols., SV0., CALE ....csseeeseeeces enn 4 
“A discount to Libraries. - 
{angl6} 


50 
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50 


J. WESTERVELT, 371 Broadway. 


YOUATT'S CONDITION POWDERS, 
FOR HORSES, CAI1L#E, SHEEP, AND SWINE. 
(\URES Reaves, Coughs, Glanders, and all diseases resulting from Colds, amd which 
U efiect the mucous membrane of the lungs, throat, and head of the horse. Also, 
expels Botts and Worms, loosens the hide, improves thé appetite, and keeps the ani- 
malin good condition. Yuwatt’s Condition Powders are recommended to all who take 
& pride in preserving the good health and fine appearance of their stock. Price 50 
oentsa passage. Soild at wholesale by HAVILANU, HARRAL & RISLEY, Wholesale 
Druggists, 39 Warren-strest, and by dealers generally. (je28-3m* | 


= 

DO YOU K&SP A HORSE? 
Youat!’s Universal Medicines are standard remedies. 
Physic Balls, which never gripe. ~ 
Alterative Condition Balls, to get him into form. 
lonic Balls, to bring him round after disease or starvation. 
Cough Balls, to ‘stop that noise” aad its conseq uenees. 
Peer Balls, to put an end to inflammation. 
Cordial Bulls, to warm him up after a hard day’s work. 
Diuretic Batis, to clear his urinaries, legs, and coat. 
They are safe, sure, aad mo quack. 
Get Youatt’s little book gratis. 
Agents wanted throughout the Union. 
Temporary Depot, 334 Sroadway, New York. 


YACHTS AND BOATS. 
[NSH & MORTON, Yacht and Voat Builders, Office 404 Water-street, N. Y.; Factory 
oa New York Bay, 434 miles from Jersey City. A large supply of Sail, Row, Fish 
wm snd Ducking Boats; also Uars, Sculls, Booms, Sails, Spars, Flags, &c., kept con- 
‘taatly on hand. 
Yacats aad Boats bought and sold on commission and taken in exchange. 
Orders received at their Odice, 404 Water-street, N. Y. 


WANTED, . ; 
Y 4 FRENCH LADY FROM PAR‘S, @ situation in a school or private family in this 
A? city, as teacher of French, Music, and Drawing. Salary required, $300 per an- 
SWaaidoard. The advertiser has had mueh experience in teaching, and can fur- 
nist testimonials of the highest character. Address Madame A., Box 4197 Post 
Office, New Yorn. {aug2-tf] 








[ald 





{m29) 








= ASTOR HOUSE TELEGRAPH. , 
{)FFICE on the Marble floor, to the leftof the main entrance, Broadway. House’s 
V Priating Lnstrameat used. Connects with all stations in the United States and Cana- 
toe a a of the latest news is posted in the Exchange Room, for the free inspec- 

* “23 Pubiig. 


(my10} PROMPT, ACCURATE, AND RELIABLE WAN, a 


IMPROVED BILLIARD TABLES AND CUSHIONS. 
4UCHARL PHELAN’§ MODEL 14BLES AND COMBINA1ION CUSHIONS, 

_ tented February 19, 1856) 
(YoRRECT in principle ol eteet in oathennee constructed as toinsure mathema- 





‘ical correetness of les when played upon, and warranted to possess the re- 
ag elasticity ia all se oe :— nee tested by the best players in this coun- 


oben sy, them pron d th st perfect of any hitherto constructed—are 
tttanden ee publie as cheap as the ordinary tables of the day. Orders promptly 
, ry ‘o for fitting up private or publie Billiard Rooms; néw Cushions put om old 
108, &o, 
“loo and Salesroom, No. 39 Chambers-street, up stairs. [ap26] 
ea et , 
CHINESE BILLIARD ROOMS, 
es 539 AND 541 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
T ; ‘Argestaad most elegant place of amusement of the kind in the world, is now 
ate to the public. The main Hall is 60 feet wide, 125feet long, and 25 feet high, 
, “ly frescoed and faraished, aad contains 18 tables, of superior make an 
teommot, Rrecsieters are fitting ug severalrooms with one table in each, for the 
g tion of Clubs. 
*0tlemen toad of thi d to give the place afi 
€ipwess s elegaat and healthful came are invite giv P 
asa , OG. D.& C. E. MILES, Proprietors 


ie 
DANIEL D.WINANT : 
wecnason TO D. PENN, BILLIARD-TABLE MAKER, 
ty ©. 78 Gold-st., between Beekman and Spruce, New . 
("=SYTHnNG tn the line furnished at ten per cent. less than any other establishment 
fy, 








» the City—Tadies, Ba rd; Gibbs’ Adhe- 

xen Man oor eet Fora Beene pees este, SleigaFoeas. Oe 
‘= Spanish Pt rds, BulefBoards, etc. short, everything in the trade always 

Qrders by letter, tor now articles @ trended to as promptly as if given 


(o6-ly 


__ The Spirit of the Tunes. 


Lad « 


O51 

















TROTTING—BEST TIME ON 
N. CURRIER, 152 NASSAU-ST.,, 
Nearly opposite City Hall, New York, 
Has recently published the tollowing elegant Colored Prints of celebrated 
Trotting and Pacing horses, 


wis FLORA TEMPLE da teen HERO (PACER), 
eir great Two mile Match, Oct. 17, 1 QO which th 
fame) abs Soaish leg Ndioes a ey trotted the second 
Size, 23x30. Price $3, 


THE GREAT DOUBLE TEAM RACE, 
To Wagons, over the Union Course, L. I., June 5th, 1855, between 
ee b. g. — ~ ny g. dling a 
. Wooar bl. m. an +m. ‘ 
* Sine, 28432. Prieegs. 78 


THE CELEBRATED MARE POCAHONTAS, 
To a Wagon, Pacing a Mile in the unprecedented time of 2:17. 
Size, 2334x30. Price $2. 


SONTAG AND FLORA TEMPLE, 
{n their match to Wagons, May 7th, 1855. Size, 22x30. Price $3,00, colored. 
FLORA TEMPLE AND HIGHLAND MAID 
In their match in Harness, June 28th, 1853. Size, 22x30. Price $3,00, colored. 


mre TACONY AND MAO, 
under the Saddle, June 2d, 1 22x30. Price colored. 
satan wo Wa SENIRAYILLE AND BLAGE DotoLag, 8 
une ‘ . Price $3,68, colored. 
a FLORA TEMPLE TO A WAGON, ~_ 
Size, 22 x 30 inches. Price $2.00, colored. 
TACONY TO A SUL 4 
Size, 22 x 30 inches. Price $2,00, colored. 
LADY SUFFOLK to A SULKEY, 
sive, 234¢x30 inches. ce, colored, $2.00. 
AAG TO A SULREY : 


Size, 2334x30 inches. Price colored, $2,00. 
TRUSTER IN BIS GREAT TROT OF TWENTY MILES IN 69 353¢ SECONDS, 
Size, 233¢x30 inches. Price, colored, $2,00. 
Also the followi ize, 2334x30 inches—Price, colored, $3,00 each :— 
LADY 8 LK AND LADY MOSCOW, Race :to Wagons. 
BLACK HAWK AND JENNY LIND, Race to Wagons. 
DANIEL D. TOMPKINS AND BLANG NEGRE, in Double Hawsess. 
The following—Size, 17x24 inches-—Price, dolored, $1,50 each :— 
Lapy SuvroLk (saddle)—Lapr Mosoow—Lapy Serron—Durcuman—Rirton—PsLasM—J 48. 
K. Potzx—Grey EaGut—Jaox Rossitsk—BiLack Hawk—Sr, Lawpencn, 

The abeve Prints have been drawn from life with great care, and are pronounced by 
the most competent judges to be faithful likenesses of the Horses, and their peculiar 
atyle of trotting. 

Tae the following celebrated Running horses. Size, 24x30 inches. Price $2 each 
Print :— 

LEXINGION. HIG HLANDER, BLONDE 
LiTILE AR1HUR, WILD IRISHMAN, GARRET DAVIS. 

Any ef the above Prints will be carefully enveloped, and sent by mail, free of post- 
age, on receipt of orders and remittance of the price advertised. —- 

[aps] N. CURRIER, 152 Nassau-street, New York. 


TO SPORTSMEN AND COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 

Eger ROUTLEDGE & Co. have recently published the following interesting and 

valuable works for Sportsmen and Country Geutlemen :— 
Stenehenge. Manual of Rural Sporte, comprising Shooting, Huating, Coursing, 

Fishing, Hawking, Racing, Boating,- Pedestrianism, Crieket, and various 

rural Games and Amusements. [Illustrated by numerous engravings on wood 

by Dalzieland Hodgkin, from Drawings by Wells, Harvey, and Hind. Small 

Sue., RAIS hound 63). 6.062 sec csvecceseesseve Weieve Boece db dubeasedecters oveee $200 
The Dictionary of the Farm. By the Rev. W.L. Rham. Revised with supple- 

mentary matter by W. H. Raynbird. Illustrated with woodcuts. Small 





Svo., half bound .......ceeceee ee ere cee reseesrsseeeessceussecescess eecccece 125 
Horses and Hounds., A Practical Treatise on their Management. By Scrutator. 

Illustrated by Harrison Weir. Small Syo., half bound ........... ccceeceses 25 
The Horse. By W. Youatt. New Edition, revised, with Observations on Breed- 


ing Cavalry Horses, by Cecil. Withillustrations Small 8vo., half bound. 88 
Dogs, their Management, &c., being a new plan of treating the Animal; based 

upon a consideration of his natural temperament. Illustrated by au 

merous woodcuts, by H. Weir, depicting the Character and Position of the 


Dog when suffering Disease. By Edward Mayhew. 12mo., cloth ........... 63 
The Illustrated Book of Domestic Poultry. By Martin Doyle. Illustrated with nu- 

merous colored Engravings and Woodcuts, with a full accoumt of the Shan- 

ghai or Cochin China Fowl. 8¥0., cloth. .... 2... see ceeeceecvcees evccccces 1 50 
The Private Life ef an Eastern King. By Wm. Kaighton. Containing full ac- 

counts of the Sports of Oude. With tinted [lustrations by H. Weir. Small 

SvO., CIDER. cccecoveccccce cove ccccceceseescces cece cece coccee ceeece eocoee, & OO 


For sale by @. ROUTLEDGE & Co., 18 Beekman-st., and all Booksellers. 

E, BALDWIN, Agent. 
Catalogues of our Publications can be procured as. above. Amy Books sent postage 
paid on receipt of the advertised price. 
Mareh 13, 1856. [m15] 





CRICKET EQUIPMENTS. 
"1 “ees BOLLENHAGEN & Co., 49 Maiden Lane (up stairs), between Nassau and 
William-sts., Importers and Deaters of all kinds of Archery and Cricket implements; 
Clapshaw’s and Dark’s right and left“handed , Dark’s and Duck’s Balls, Stu mps, 
and Bails, Wicket, Gloves, Kneeguards or Pads. Also ladies’, gentlemen’s, and chil- 
dren’s Bows and Arrows; Target and Target Stands, which we offer to our friends for 
the coming seagon, at-the lowest price. Also ail kinds of Fancy Goods, Toys, and 
Glassware. (ap26-6m] 





CRICKET! CRICKBT!! CRICKET!!! 
CRICKEI AND ARCHERY IMPLEMENTS. 
C F. A. HINRICHS, 150 Broadway, has just received, and keeps for sale constantly 
/e & complete assortment of Cricket Bats, Duke’s, Dark’s, and Wickham’s Balls 
Stumps, etc. Also fine Gentlemen and Ladies’ bows and arrows, and other articles 
that line, together with a well assorted stock of fancy Articles, fineGlass Ware, French 





Porcelaine, Toys, ete. [ap7] 
W. BRUNNER & COo., 
SHOW CASE WAREROOMS, 
10 BLEECKER-ST., NEAR BROADWAY. 
PRUG STORES FITTED UP AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. rje10) 
610 





NEWS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
If you want Newspapers ; 
If you want Magazines ; 
If you want cheap Publications ; 
If you want Books ; 
If you want ANYTHING that is printed, 
Call on ROSS, JONES & TOUSEY, 
No, 103 Nassaa-st., near Ann. 
If you want by the quantity ; 
If you want single copies : 
if you want in wrappers for o viling ; 
If you want new works as soon as published ; 


If you want anything sent by mail, 
“ z Call or send to ROSS, JONES, & TOUSEY, 
No. 108 Nassau-st., near Ann. 
If you want odd magazines ; 
If you want back copies of papers ; 
If you want anything that’s advertised ; 
tf —s a Seco ot ‘ins, ’ 
you waa aa 
. Cail or sena +6 ROSS, JONES & TOUSEY, 
No, 103 Nassau-st. 
If you want information about men or things in the city ; 
If you want medicine for man or beast ; 
If you want Mosc or Songs ; 
If you want your orders obeyed ; 
Pay your postage and send the advertised prices of the things you want to 
ROSS, JONES & TOUSEY, 108 eee 
(of The great Newsmen of New York. 


Se ene, ee S1REBL 
AGENCY, NO. 43 ANN- 
[Re 8 meee cenit call the attention of all Booksellers and News ts tothe 
following list of s few of the Weekly Newspapers, which’ they will furnish with dis- 
teh, toge with Books, Magazines, and all the cheap publications of the day, at the 
ublisher’s towest prices, careful Ree and forwarded. As pape magazines, and 
, 





books are cantineady ees list can never be perfect, but we send a specimen 
opy of all new pub: ns, if required. 
PHILADELPELA—WEELY. WEW YORK—WEEELY. NEW YORK—WHEEELY. 
Courier, Spirit of the Times, Independent, 
Post, - eekly Sun, Albany Du 
Dollar Newspe; Hert Truth Teller 
r Newspaper, Scientific American, 
Arthur’s Home Gazette. Golden Rule, Thompson’s Bank Note List, 
Organ <r Taylor’s do. do. 
Star Spaagied ae — World, ¥ 
r E ra or MAGAZINES—MONTHLY. 
Uncle Sam, Ametion’s Own, Graham’s, 
Flag of our Union, Wo Farmer Godey’s, 
Wilson & Co.’s Dispatch, § Sartains’s, 
Yankee Blade, Freeman’s Journal, National, 
Boston Museum, Parker’s Journal, . eves, 
Olive Branch, Family Journal, The Two 
American Union, F Holden’a Dollar : 
Boston Rambler, Colum bia’s Garland, Harper’s Z 
b Seance t Nation, yane, International 
averley Magazine. 
Dealers grea atage to have all their orders packed in our es- 
ates ms bh amar hy and answer all orders 


tablishment, as we can supply them in advance of amy other 
i DEXTER & 
N.B.—All orders must be pre-paid, or franked by # Postmaster 


BONH SOLVENT. 

FOR THE CURE OF 

YOUNG BING BONE, SPAVIN, SPLENI, AND CALLOSITIES. oa 

BCULIAR chemical absorbents uniting through the aid of high pharmaceutics 

P skill, with certain Oleaginous aad Balsamic sabstances, possessing vast Resagens- 

tive powers, ly i BONE SOLVENT, which seeenaia to the public the only reli- 

bl ific ten 8 relief of the above ° 

’ Empiricism, for the last half century, periodically sends forth rom who 

herald wonderful receipts, or peculiar operations that enable —— . par 

diately cure every Ring Bone and Spavin in the land. Facts, however, s ae 
nently forth as the results of their use, at utter variance from the 


oa y nimal economy 
the Solvent. Itisa preparation ased upon kuown laws of anims ’ 
ante opucifeally poems to Sct upon the Absorbents, Mucus, and nous 
bstances. intended to blister. ° 
a NB. Fort Dollar and a Half Bottles sent free, by Express, to Railroad sta- 
tion im the Atlaatic States, upon reception of the price by Mail. ress 








a 
(jy19) “BONE SOLVENT” AGENCY, Warreo, Tramball Co. Ohio. 


' A BEDO 
= ARRIVED, an Arad Colt, from Amasa, in Eastern Arab 
an 


UIN ARAB STALLION POR SALE. 


dof the Kylan caste F partioslars, Gabor, sq.” 
e e Ay or te . 
13 Walnut-street, Philadelphia. ae spply to tea F 


PANCY PIGEONS. 

ENTLEMEN desirous of obtaining some very fine specimens, can do so by apply- 

ing at the Stove Store, 460 Bowery. There are the very largest and most splen- 
did specimens of the Pouter, the most elegant Fantails and Ruff Necks, Carriers 
all colors, smali Tumblers of the finest specimens, of all colors and kinds; 
with Turbits, Starrs, and Swallows, Nuns and Spots, and Magpies; and a host of oth- 
ers too numerous to mention; being the largest and very best assortment im the city 
Also some fine specimens of the smail plain legged black African Bantams, Canaries, 
and Guinea Pigs, all of which will be sold cheap for cash. {gi3-40) 


HIGHAM BROTHERS, MERCHANT TAILORS, 
No. 3 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y., 
RSSrULy inform the Sporting community that they have on hand an % 


assortment of Cloths, Fancy Cassimers, Silks, Cachemere, and other vestings ef the 
most fashionable styles, to which they invite attention. ‘ P 


ters’ Dresses made of superior English flannel, which they have recently m- 


Zephyr Coats of the finest texture, suitable for this or tropical elimates 
For northern latitudes, Coats lined with eable, mink, and other furs, at the ehortes 


notice. 
(my81-t!.} 








Gentlemen’s own materials made up. 


HARNESS, SADDLES, AND TRUNKS. 
LACEY & PHILLIPS, LACEY & CO., 


14 and 16 South 7th-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 81 St. Charles-st., New Orle la 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, WORLD'S FAIR. LONDO » 1861. + 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, WORLD'S FAIR, NEW YORE, 1853. 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND the largest assortment of Harness, and Gentiemen’s 

and Ladies’ Riding Saddles, and fine steel spring sole leather Travelling 

_ fo Race = and a Harness are acknowledged to be uns 

r lightness, workmanship, and durability. Singeing Lam Trimming 

Combs, &c., constantly on hand. _ te 

N. 8. Alforders, whvlesale or retail, from any part of the United States, promptly 
attended to and satisfaction guaranteed. Harness Makers can be supplied cheaper 
than they ean manufacture. 

Philadelphia, april 22, 1856. *{naiy8] 


LIGHT WAGONS AND CARRIAGES. 
DUSENBURY & VAN DUSER, 
137 CHRISTIE-STREET, NEAR BROOME, NEW YORK. 
MA TO ORDER, Light Wagons and Carriages, of the latest styles, and warranted of 
the best materials and workmanship. Persons wis a good article, will and it te 
their advantage to give us a call before purchasing elsew 








N.B.—Painting, trimming, and repairing, in its different branches, done with neatness 
and despatch, and on the most reasonable terms. {jy@i 


JOSEPH H. GODWIN, 
CARRIAGE MAKER . 
NO. 114 ELIZABETH-STREET, NEW YORK. 
IGHT Wagons and Carriages, of the latest and most fashionable patterns, made ta 
Z order, a _ shortest notice, and on reasonable terms, warranted of the best quality 
every respec 
sin Painting, Trimming, aod Repairing, of every variety, done with neatness and des 
a - 


Those who wish to purchase, or order Carriages, are respectfully invited to give mea 
call before purchasing elsewhere. , {ol0-ly® 








FINE CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, ETC. 
le FORD, Coach and Light Carriage Maker, 116 Elizabeth-street, New York, has com- 
stantly on hand, a great variety of Carriages of all kinds, of the most fashionable pat- 
terns, built under his personal superintendence, in the very best manner, and of the very 
best materisls. Carriages from his establishment are new running in England, France, 
Canada, ard throughout the United States. 
Carriages will be built to order at very short notice, of any eee and on the most 


reasonable terms. ISAAC FORD, 116 th-at., N. ¥. Otty. 
[ap7-t f] 





SADDLES, &c. 
P. TRAINOR, 
IMPORTER AND MANUFA' 878 BROADWAY CORNER OF WHITE-ST. 
J wie invites the attention of gentlemen to his stock of superior Saddlery— 
English Saddles, Bridles, Whips, &c., of the very finest quality, by the best Londes 
makers; Ladies’ Saddles and Harnesa, of the most t descri 
to order, and warranted of the very best material and workmanship. 
An assortment of Patent Whalebone ribved and steel spring 
passed for lightness and durability. . 
All goods sold at the lewest rates for cash. 
N.B.—Marlow’s celebrated Harnese Mountiags, Bitta, Stirrups, &c" 


McILVAIN & ORR, 
SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS, 7 JOHN-STREET, 
AVE on hand a large quantity of —— and Flower Seeds. Likewise, Bramah 
Pootra, Shanghai, and other Fancy Fowls. Birds and Bird C 


&c. &c 
eee Sales of Roses and other Flowers every day duriag the Spring. at 10 o’clock 
{mh18-tf. | 


1,000,000 OF BOTTLES AND O OF DR. 
INFALLIBLE REMEDY FOR RESTORING THE HAIR, 

2 having been entirely bald for more than twenty years‘ curing rheumatic patag 

of the mest alarming character, and all manner of nervous affections together with 
skin diseases and old ulcers of every class and character. Read the following wondertal 
cures:—Mr. John Vincent, of 98 Ridge-street, and Mr. Thomas W. Barber, of 60 McDougal- 
street, New York City, had their hair entirely restored after having been. bald for maag 
years. Judge Rowan had no hair for nearly ens fae his is also a mest astonishing 
goers he can be seen daily at Tattersall’s, 464 Broadway. Mr. L. P. Rose 

1. Oliver C. Densione and daughter, Mr. James Bashford, inn-keeper, all of the 
of Yonkers, had their hair fastened and stopped falling out by three or four applica lb 
Most wonderful cures of nervous diseases: the Hon. Anson Willis, of 112 Broadway, wag 
cured of a very alarming and protracted case of neuralgia by the use of half a bo acw 
entirely well. Mr. Isaac V. Paddock cured his daughter of a most frightful case of Saint 
Vitus’s Dance, after the most eminent medical treatment had failed to afford any relist, 
with only two bottles; résidence South East. Another still more astounding case: Mr. 
Hanry C. Atwood, formerly Deputy Surveyor of the Port of ‘New York, cured his niece 
fits, with which she had been afflicted for nearly ten years, No. 3 d-st., New Yors 
City. A most frightful case of burning: Miss Almira Forbes, of Middletown, é., had bee 
hands awfully burned in trying to extinguish the bed clothes which had caught fire, they 
were drawn all out of shape, and in one week’s time she worked as if nothing had hap- 
pened to her hands. Another still more alarming case: so badly scalded in the whole fase 
and neck that her life was despaired of, Mrs. M. E. Price can be seen at No. 476 Broadway, 
where this great remedy can be had at retail, in large bottles, at 50 cents each. Tae 
trade will be furnished as usual, by S. ING L & 
Wholesale Druggists, No. 230 Peari-st., near Joha. 


wee A most wonderful and remarkable fact, of all the Linimentand Embrocations made 
and sold in the last 20 years, Dr. Kellinger’s is the only one that has been able, from its 
merits, to maintain the real good feeling and recommendation of the medical profession, 
and of the wealthy circles; all that is required to endear and rivet this great medicine ty 
families generally, is a‘trial of one bottle. 

Its very pleasant and agreeable action when applied, and the very large quantity soid 
for a small price, renders it ten times cheaper, more desirable and effective, than any cthez 
article in the market. All nervous difficulties yield to it instantly. Rheumatic Goat ci 
30 years’ standing has been entirely eradicated. This wonderful medicine is espscialy 
designated to be prescribed internally or externally im spasmedic — ee of everz 
class and character—it gives immediate relief; in pains and weaknes« of the back, pro- 
duced from derangement of the kiduies, catching cold, over straining, imprudenos, of 
weakness of every nature, in male or female, it acts like magic—strengthening aad beah 
ing the parts affected most baer a 

As a Hair Tonic and Restorative, it has never had itsequal. There are many pretended 

the hair—but not one of them can show a single case of baideesa_ 


which are unsure 


(apéir 








- 


remedies for restori 
of 20 years’ standing having been renewed—this our remedy has done in a aumber of 
cases, where the persons were over sixty years of age—of which we can give evidence of 
an indisputable eharacter. Two or three applications fastens and stops the hair from 
falling out. It heals all manner of scrofulous ulcers and skin diseases at the bottom, se 
that they never return. It has a most delightful odor, rendering the air of the sick room 
agreeable ag soon as the bottle is uncorked; aad when taken internally leaves the breat® 
pleasant and a able. No lady or gentleman will suffer their toilet to be without it af- 
ter a trial; it clears, softens, and beautifies the skin, on old or and creates a most 
delightful and cheerful feeling whenever it is used. Sold in os. bottles, at S08 
Pearl-st., 464 and 476 Broadway, between Grand and Broome-st., at 60 cents each; $4 @ 
dozen, cash. {eps 





DR. WINCHUP’S TONIC NERVINE. 

REMEDY for Nervous Disorders, which will effect relief without producing after 

evil cons equences, has been long sought after, but without success, a8 most of 
them contain either India hemp, opium, henbane, strychnine, nux vomica, or beam 
of St. Ignatia, the active ingredient of the last two mentioned articles being strych- 
nine. As all these articles require extreme caution as @ constant remedy, their in- 
judicious use producing irremsdial cousequences, they cannot be relied on. This 
remedy will be found an effectual reliever, and can be taken by the most delicate 
constitution. Price $1 per box. To be had only of thesole proprietor, Dr. W. SMITH 
corner Nassau and Pearl-street, Brooklyn. [my3] 


DOGS FOR SALE. 
lot of , consi of Newfoundland, Mount St. Bernard, Italian Gre 
dae. ds, 3 Ghaties Spaniels, A o Masti, celish and Seotch Terriers, Pointer 
“One sollea’ Iran ton teeaanthe 
.S.—One of Newfo d the best in the U. 8., the price of whie 
0 A oe . WM MOORE, 524-street, Bloomingdale Road. 
a@ The e stages pass the house every half-hous 


SDAMS & CO.'8 NEW O AND MOBILE 
EXPRESS OFFICES: 
$9 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 72 CAMP-ST. NEW ORLEANS; AND CORNER OF ROYAS 


AND DAUPHIN-STS., MOBILE, ALA. 
Wibwaypiaace ee ee 

Drafts, Notes, and Bills collested for two per ent, and returns promptly made inbeaks 
ipeourenée eftssted on freight for any smoust, great or small, if desired, and premins 





{mr} 








aciuded in to be collected on delivery. a 
New York and Orleans Custom House vusiness attended to for a moderate charg 
fm23) ADAMS & 00., 60 Broadway. 





WILLIAM W. FOSDICKE, 
ATTORNEY aT LAW, 





MISSTIONDa FOP Cf 10, INDIANA, GEORGIA, LEN NES SMB.“4 CArivoOnass 
Mo. 347 B roapwar, New Youa. {my0-1ly} 








EOE ooo 
Things Theatrical. 


's New Theatre, npn ADE 5 na the inclemency of 
attractions at other theatres, a numerous assem- 
the peewee weep e™ met at this beautiful theatre on Monday 
a A . to welcome the great Boston favorite, Mrs. Barrow (a New York 
ie under the name of Miss Julia Bennett), Coleman’s capital comedy 
of “The Jealous Wile,” was selected for Mrs. Barrow’s debut; the piece 
was well put upon the stage, and cast probably better than for years past. 
Where every character is so well represented, it leaves no opening for 
special praise, and even the little satisfaction which might be gathered 
from a “grow!” at some unfortunate who made a slight mistake, or mis- 
conception, is lost to the critic. A colamn might be written on the splen- 
did hits made by Mrs. Barrow and Mrs. C. Fisher—liet it suffice that 
throughout the entire performance the lady was loudly applauded, and the 
gentleman received a fall share. Mark Smith gave an admirable persona- 
tion of Major Oakley, and Mr. D. Howard’s Charles Oakley was every- 
thing that could be desired. Mr. Holman and Mrs. A. Parker were excel- 
lent as Lord Trinket and Lady Freelove, and Burton’s Sir Harry was 
everytuing that couid be made of it. Captain O’Catter was made up 
of something between a Chinese pirate and an Irish cut-throat, and he 
might as well have used ancient as “modern Greek” in delivering the 
words of the author, for we venture to say not a dozen people in the 
house understood twenty words whica he uttered. Singular to say, that 
although we have seen most of the celebrated “sailors” during the past 
twenty-five years, we have never seen @ better than Mr. D. Howard as 
Charles Fenton in ‘Tbe Toodies,” all seem to make too much or too litile 
of the part—either tame or extravagant—and use expressions which are 
incomprehensible, and gestures which are disgusting toa sailor. Mrs. 
Barrow was enthasiastically received on her first entrance, and at the con- 
clusion of the play was called before the curtain to receive the hearty and 
universal applause. We really hope Mr. Burton will secure her for his 
theatre, but fear her Boston engagement will not permit. The afterpiece 
was the musical extravaganza of “Jenny Lind,” in which Mr. Holman, 
Mrs. C. Howard, Messrs. Gourly, Setchel, Wenslee, Hurley, Everett, 
Lawson, Parsloe, Bishop, Tree, and Paul, appeared, and gave satisfac- 
tion. ‘The Jealous Wife” was repeated on Tuesday, and drew a very 
good house. Mr. Burton has in rehearsal, the excellent legendary tale o¢ 
enchantment, called “The Bottle Imp,” which will be produced with 
every possible accessory of beautiful scenery, elegant and varied cos- 
yumes, fitting appointments, and a superior cast of talent, everyway 
worthy the reputation of this theatre, and the patronage of a New York 
public. 

Laura Keene's Theatre.—The fair lessee of this very beautiful house has 
reason to congratulate herself upon the result of her enterprise thus far. 
Those popular pieces, ‘Young New York,” and “Second Love,” were 
withdrawn last week, and ‘‘Camille” revived in excellent style. The ver- 
sion of the French piece played by Miss Keene is the best that we have 
seen; and the power and intensity with which she plays the part of Ca- 
mille, add greatly to the eclat of the performance. It has been received 
nightly with great applause. Wednesday was announced as the last night 
of “Camille,” and in all probability the ‘‘Marble Heart” will take its 
place. Miss Keene has several novelties under way, we hear, wherewith 
to delight her holiday visitors. She is indefatigable in her labors, and is 
reaping the reward of her energy and perseverance. 

Niblo’s Garden.—The English Opera Season has now fairly commen- 
ced; and aconstant change of attractions is offered to the public, from 
the extensive repertoire of the Pyne and Harrison Company. The “Queen 
of English Song,” Louisa Pyne, has been welcomed once more with a 
heartiness and enthusiasm that tell how much she is admired and esteem. 

edinthis city, where she achieved her earliest triumphs in America. 
During the present week, the Operas of “*The Crown Diamonds,” the 
*‘Bohemian Girl,” the ‘Daughter of the Regiment,” and the grand, ro- 
mantic, fairy Opera of “Cinderella,” have been, or will be given. Here 
are surely attractions sufficient to keep thé house crowded every night. 

Our musical friend, upon whom we rely to fill this department, we pre- 
sume has forgotten that we always give all hands a holiday on Christmas, 
as wellas New Year’s Day, and will no doubt send in his critique after 
three parts of our edition is printed. 

Wallack’s Theatre-—Mr. Biake had a bumper benefit here on Saturday 
evening, when he appeared in ‘*Old Heads and Young Hearts,” assisted 
by the strength of this excellent company. Oa Monday a new trifle 
was produced, called ‘The Victor Vanquished.” There is nothing sub- 
stantial in it, butit passes away an hour in a very agreeable manner, 
Mrs. Hoey being the feature of the piece—and, indeed, a pretiier feature 
cannot readily be found. The lessee states that Mrs. John Wood, the cele- 
brated comedienne, from Boston,fis engaged, and will appear on Thursday 
evening in an entirely new and original burlesque extravaganza, writ 
ten expressly for this'theatre, entitled “‘Hiawatha,” with new scenery, 
music, dresses, and appointments. Mr. Walcot, Mr. Stephen Leach, (his 
first appearance in tour years), Mr. H. B. Phillips, Mr. G. Holland, Mr. 
Peters, Mr. C. Stuart, Miss Gannon, etc., also in the piece. 

Broadway Theatre —This popular establishment opened on Monday 
evening with the play of “The Lady of Lyons,” Mr. Lorraine appearing 
as Claude Melnotte, and Mrs. A. H. Davenportas Pauline. The after- 

piece was the farce of ‘A Roland for an Oliver,” in which Mr. T. Pla- 
cide, Mr. Edwards, Mr. and Mrs. Davenport, etc., appeared. The house 
was well filled, but we were only able to see one act of the farce. On 
Tuesday evening “Hamlet” was the card, with Mr. Loraine as the 
Prince of Denmark, Madame Ponisi asthe Queen, Mrs. Davenport as 
Ophelia, Mr. Davenport as Laertes, &c. Very few indeed were present 
to witness he performance, which went off in a satisfactory manner. 
We have seen all the characters acted better, except, perhaps, Placide’s 
Grave Digger. The night, however, was very stormy, and the slim at- 
tendance probably had a bad effect upon the energies of the actors. The 
following is a list of the company :—Mesdames Ponisi, Place, Le Brun, 
Beane, Lizzie Weston Davenport, Seymour, Warren, Wemyss, W. R. 
Blake, Henry; Misses Le Estrange, Hayes, Wallis, Josephine, Emma 
Hail, Heary, Monell, Walters; Messrs. Biake, Elmore, Edwards, Clouds- 
ly, Henry, Wright, Piacide, Seymour, Canell, Myron, S. Etynge, Taite, 
A. H. Davenport, Grosvenor, Wallace, Cutter, Allen, Mills. . The cele- 
brated German Opera Troupe, Mr. Forrest, the eminent tragedian, and 
Mr. H. Placide, are also engaged here. Mr. Biake is the stage manager. 

Brougham’s Bowery.—On Saturday evening Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Da- 
venport hada full house, ard a substantial benefit at the old Bowery— 

“Jane Shore” and “The Honeymoon” being the entertainment selected. 
Tuesday, notwithstanding the snow, a good house greeted Mr. J. E. Mc- 
Donovgh, who, by the way, is @ great favorite here, the programme be- 
ing “Virginius,” with Mr. McDonough and Miss Kate Reignolds in the 
Principal parts, and “Mary, the Maid of the Inn.” Mr. Brougham de- 
serves all the encouragement he receives, or can receive, for he leaves 
nothing undone, nor spares expense, in giving the public their money’s 
worth. Mr. Brougham has worked wonders in the Bowery, and rendered 
(ta first-class theatre. The audiences are composed ef good, substan- 
tial, and respectable citizens. 

Eddy's Chambers-street Theatre —The patrons of this house are purely 
Mu. Eddy’s, and great attraction elsewhere seems not to have the slightest 
a upon his house. Bat this is not to’ be wondered at, for no manager 

‘own gives more for the money, or a greater variety of novelties, all of 
which seem to please, and many give unbounded satisfaction. 

New York Historical Society.—The fifty-second anniversary of the found- 
ne . the New Yo Historical Society was celebrated in the Chapel of 

niversity of the city of New York, on Tuesday evening last. The 
was delivered by the Hon, Joel T. Headley, Secretary of State. 















_ 





Purdy's National Theatre.—On Monday evening was represented the 
long looked for, the wonderful, the gorgeous, brilliantly grand and im- 
mensely extensive pantomime of ‘“Planche, or the Lively Fairies,” which 
has been prepared from the original models (transmitted by Mons. Pereth, 
of London), with extensive additions of new inventions of mechanism 
by Mr. Wm. Crane (machinist to the establishment), who has obtained 
patents for the same. All the original tricks and transformations, as per- 
formed in Europe, with very many additions, arranged by Mr. G. L. Fox, 
The scenery throughout entirely new and corresponding with descriptions 
of the original, with the appropriate additions by Mr. Williamson, artist 
to the theatre. Gorgeous,gppropriate, and ingenious properties, by Mr. 
Alfred King. The original music, a8 performed in the old country, with 
many new introductions, composed by Wm. T. Peterschen, musical di- 
rector. New aad beautiful costumes by Mme. Lathrop. The whole 
forming a eombination of grandeur, astounding effects, ingenious tricks, 
comical transformations, etc., ever beheld on the stage of any American 
theatre. Several thousand dollars have been expended in the preparation 
of this stupendous Pantomime, and neither pains, expense, nor care have 
been spared. The entire piece has been gotten up under the immediate 
direction an@ supervision of Mr. G. L. Fox, stage manager, assisted by 
the several artists of the establishment, and wasa complete success. The 
drama of the ‘“*Mauleteer of Toledo” was performed previous to the pan- 
tomime, and “‘Imogene’’ concluded the bill. 


Geo. Christy and Wood’s and Buckley's Serenaders are still driving dys- 
pepsia and blue devils from our citizens; should they continue much 
longer, we fear some of the pill-veaders will have to “bust.” 


A Ladies’ Fair opens in the school: room of St. Joseph’s Charch, Pacific 
street, Brooklyn, on the 23d, and closes on the 30th inst., at which a fast 
Abdallah horse isto be setup. He is represented as a bay, 164 hands 
high, 7 yrs. old, and can trot in 3:00. This is a new thing to have in a 
church school-reom, we should say ! 

Miss Dora Shaw played “Camille” for her benefit at the St. Louis the- 
atre lately. 

Miss J. M. Davenport has closed a successful engagement at the Peo- 
ple’s Theatre, playing on her benefit night Mrs. Haller and Lady Gay 
Spanker. The house was well filled, and the performances gave full satis- 
faction. 

Mr. Chanfrau and Miss Albertine, having concluded successful engage- 
ments at Louisville, Cineinnati, and Chicago, commenced at Nashville, 
Tenn., on the 15th inst. 

Messrs. James N. and William Hackett, left New Orleans, on the 13th 
inst., for the Attakapas, to attack the birds in that region. They return 
in about a fortnight, when the former goes to Mobile to commence an en- 
gagement at Duffield’s theatre, which being concluded, he will go back 
to the St. Charles and play a week. 

Mr. William Lyster, the agent of Mr. Crisp, of the Gaiety Theatre, has 
left New Orleans as the avant cowrrier of the operatic troupe of that estab- 
lishment, to make preparation for their giving concerts at Natchez, Jack- 
son, and Vicksburg, on their way to fulfil engagements at the theatres of 
Memphis, St. Louis, and Cincinnati. Mr. L. was followed on the 13th by 
Messrs. Frazer, Stretton, Lyster, and Trevor, and Misses Durand and 
Hodson, who left by the Eclipse, to perform the above named engage- 
ments, which will oceupy them some six or seven weeks, when they again 
return to the boards of the Gaiety. 

We learn from the Richmond “Daily Dispatch” that the theatre there 
has been most liberally patronised this season, and deservedly so. The 
management have had the good sense to employ a talented company, and 
to furnish such attractions as have not failed to win upon the people. 
Mrs. Muzzy, Mrs. Jefferson, Miss Deviin, and Messrs. Jefferson, Adams, 
and others of the corps are become universal favorites. 

Miss Kimberly had a benefit at Cincinnati on the 19th inst., when she 
produced *“*The Banker’s Wife,” a piay originally written for Miss Cush- 
man, but which Miss K. purchased. Miss Kimberly will produce, during 
her engagement, a new versie¢n of “Dred,” and Wilkins’ Comedy of 
“Young New York.” 

Maggie Mitchell is playing a star engagement at the St. Charlies, New 
Orleans. 

Matilda Heron has been playing Medea, with great success, at Crisp’s 
Gaiety, New Orleans. 

Mr. Bourcicault and Miss Agnes Robertson succeed Mr. Waillack atthe 
Charleston Theatre. 

A new comedy has been successfully produced at the Baltimore Museum, 
entitled “Live and Let Live; or, Clerks vs. Merchants.” [t is founded on 
the early closing movement. 

The Boston critics are delighted with Wilkins’ piece, ‘“‘My Wite’s 
Mirror.” 

Miss Emma Stanley is doing weil at Louisville. 

Mrs. F. B. Conway was taken suddenly ill at New Orleans last week, 
and has been compelled to relinquish her engagement in that city and in 
Mobile. 

Theatrical Fame in France —Mad. Ristori relates openly that she re- 
ceived in Paris a bill of 600 francs from the chief of the clague, which she 
felt herself obliged to pay, as she had to comeagain before tha pabdlic. 
When, in 1844, a certain Auguste, chief of this establishment, died, bis 
book of receipts p roved that he had received from Nourrit annually 2,000 
francs; from Malle Taglioni monthly 300 francs; from Fanny Elssler, for 
the firs performance 500 francs, for the second 300 francs, and for each of 
the following performances 100 francs. 





BENSLEYS “IAGO.” 
O* all the actors who flourished inm y time—a melancholy phrase if taken 
aright, reader—Bensley had most of the swell of soul; was greatest in 
the delivery of heroic conceptions, the emotions consequent upon the pre- 
sentment of agreat idea to the fancy’ He had the true poetical enthu- 
siasm—tke rarest faculty among players. None that I remember pos- 
sessed even @ portion of that fine madness which he threw out in Hotspur 8 
famous rant about glory, or the transports of the Venetian incendiary at the 
vision of the fired city. His voice had the dissonance, and at times the in- 
spiring effect, of the trumpet. His gait was uncouth and stiff, but no 
way embarrassed by affectation ; and the thorough-bred gentleman was 
upermost in every movement. He seized the moment of passion with 
greatest truth; likea faitnful clock, never striking before the time; never 
anticipating or leading you to anticipate. He was totally destitute of 
trick and artifice. He seemed to come upon the stage to do the post’s mes- 
sage simply, and he did it with as genuine fidelity as the nuncios in Ho- 
mer deliver the errands of the gods. He jet the passion or the sentiment 
do its own work without prop or bolstering. He-would have scorned to 
mountebank it ; and betrayed none of that cleverness which is the bane of 
serious acting. For this reason, his Iago was theonly endurable one | 
remember to have seen. No spectator from his action could divine more 
of his artifice than Othello was supposed to do. His confessions in soli- 
loquy alone put you in possesgon of the mystery. There was no by-inti- 
tion to make the audience fancy their own discernmentso much greater 
ro that of the Moor—who commonly stands like a great heipless mark 
peor for mine Ancient, aud a quantity of barren spectators, to shoot their 
bolts.at. The Iago of Beasley did not go to work so grossly. There was 
iumphant tone about the character, natural to a general consciousness 
oe but none of that petty vanity which chuckles and cannot con- 
aa pod a any little successful stroke of its kaavery—as is common 
with your small viliains, and green probationers in mischief. It 
lap or crow before its time. [t was not a man setting his wits at a child, 
a winlfing all the time at other children who are mightily pleased at 
being let into the secret; but @ consummate villian entrapping a noble na- 
ture into toils, against which no discernment was aveilable, where the 


— was as fathomless as the purpose seemed dark, and aor. ae 
ve. 





been absent for a considerable tims, and who, 
ach ee niigteewcin nad cultivated a crop of whiskers and moustaches, vi- 
sited a relative whose little gitl had been his espeical pet. The litte girl 
made no demonstration to salute him with a kiss as usual. “Why, 
child,” said the mother, “don’t you give your old friend a kiss *”—“Why, 





ma,” said the child, with perfect simplicity, “I don’t see any place.” 


did not } 


Dec. 27. 

The tendency of the Parisians to political cha gy 
by the Frenchman when, speaking of them Me np pees 2 “mars 
1848, he said, “They do not know wha apd 




















t th Mait, 
till they have got it !”” ; °y want, and they will not stop 
en en 

qapnappeenee 
CAMEO-TYPB. a 


HIS beautiful and fattering style of miniature ig 
T BROTGERS, in Brooklyn, by whom lt was firat tee | = WILLIAMSON 
the greatest perfection. One instantaneous sitting only required: capt esht to 
ot battens; freckles don’t show; artistic and durable. No. 249 Puen clear 


ton-st., Broc k 
(427) 
NATIVE WINES 222 — 


SPARKLING AND STILL CATAW 
FROM THE VINEYARDS OF J. D. PARK, B<Q. cINcIMNaT 
— superiority of the American Catawba Wine over the French Cha 
a Some Hock, is evineed im its rich, fruity, generous flavor, retaini Se and 
perfection the lusceous taste of the grape iteelf. Park's Sparkline almost 
Catawba, is the same wine which was awarded the Premiums by the re ond Stal 
stitute and the French Horticultural Society at Paris. Monsieur Morel! ae > 
the latter Institute, says “that having been submitted to their best athe ret 
} oa ne superior to the —_ champagnes of the Rhine, the Moselle ‘y, by 
0 BAR road ’ 8 
[413-12t] & r 304 B: way, cor. Duane-st..N. y. 











Amusements, Sc. 


GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD's TRELS 
No. 444 BROADWAY, 4BOVE HOWaRD.81, 
- os OPEN EVERY EVENING. 
entertainments offered by these celebrated com nie 
pian Delineators, cannot be equalled by any other in the Coliet see co 
gramme. Doors open at 6}4—Concert commences at 8 ene 


8 o’clock, , 
The public are respectfully informed that the Afternoon A tener are ee 3 ox, 


ee [jehut ¢ 


JAMES ANDERSON, TRAGEDIAN. 

MoM JAMES ANDERSON and AGNES ELSWORTAY, the eminent London actress 
beg to announce that they will commence a professional tour through the Uni: 

ted States in Novem ber—will visit New York, Philadelphia, Boston, &.. and are ~ 
pared to negotiate engagements with managers in Califor é 1 we 


ni i 
their professional duties have been completed in the States. cettawttalis, when 


- Letters 

~ T. Parsios, Dramatic Agent, Box 2414, New York, will meet with sole org 
on. 

(04; 








YANKEE ROSINSON’S ATHENA 
CORNER OF RANDOLPH AND LASS8ALULE-81., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


bee for the winter season Novy. 17, 1856. The house will seat 3200, and 


will be warmed by steam throughout the entire buildin 
temperature night and day. , rendering it the same 


Address R. J, MILLER, Stage Manager. [s27-3m} 


SPLENDID TRIUMPH OF AMSRICAN ARTISTS. 
R. AND MR3. BARNEY WILLIAMS, in London, have achieved the most splendid 
triumph ever kaowa for Americana artists in London. They commenced their 
engagement at the Theatre Royal Adelphi on Monday, June 30, and have played taere 


every night since, to 
HOUSES LITERALLY CRAMMED. 

Mr. and Mrs. Williams have received the highest encomiums from the Londen 

“Times,’’ and the evtire press, as 
THE ORIGINAL IRISH BOY AND YANKEE GAL. 

By our last advices Mr. William: oad played Tim Moore in “Tha Trish Lion,” aad 
Paddy @’ Rafferty in “Bora to Good Luct,”’ eighteen nights, and Mes. Williams ia “Tha 
Customs of the Country’ and ‘‘Our Gal,” the same number of times. By the time 
this is in print they will have acted them 


FIFTY NIG BTS. 

Mr. and Mrs. Williams will appear ia tus toilowing cities in Eagland, (reland, and 
Scotland, preparatory to their ratara to America, viz., Maachester, Birmiagham, 
Leeds, Glasgow, Etiabargh, Dablia, Cork, Seifast, and Limerick. 

Mr. and Mrs. Williams are the first aad oaly artistes in their line of business who 
have had engagements to perform ia (reland. 

Mr. and Mrs. Williams, anxious to produce aovelty, have entered into a contract 
with the celebrated dramatic authors, 3.yce Bsruerd and Sterling Coyne, to farnish 
them with a number of original pieces. {augd0} 








SAN FRANCISCO HALL, 
WAIZHINGION-S1., BETWEEN MONTGOMERY AND KEARNEY. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING. 
Great Combination of Talent. 
AN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS, T. MAGUIRE Proprietor, and comprising the {ollowiag 


well known artists .:— 

Sam Wells, S. C. Campbell, Max Zorer, 
Jerry Bryant, G. Coes, C, Henry, 
; ” E. Deaves. 
Dress Circie $1, Parquette 50 cents, Orchestra Seats $1, Private Boxea $2. 


820-6m | 





GAIBTY THEATRE, NEW ORLEANS, 
SAVANNAG, AND THE IHEBATRES OF 1AE GRORGIA CIRCUIP. 
LL LETTERS for Mr. CRISP to be addressed, ‘Care of Cas, PagsLos, Chambers: 
street, New York.” [je28) 


PITTSBURGH AND CLEVELAND THEATRES, 
PIIISBURGH 1HEAIRE, PITISBURGH, PA. 
FOS1ER’S VARIETIES, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Lo these first class Theatres are now open for the season, with excellent compe 
nies. Stars, desirous of engagements, will please address 
[82] JOS. C. FOSTER, Manager, Pittsburgh, Ps. 











OUR AGENTS. ; 

We beg ta inform our Subscribers that Messrs. JAMES and their Agents are fully 4c: 
thorized to receive all monies due for the “Spirit of the Times” and the ‘Turf Keg: 
ter ‘ ” 

. 0 W. JAMES, No. 1 Harrison- street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General Travelling Agen! 
tor ti the Western States and Texas, assisted by H. J. Thomas, Wm. H. Thomas, Thos. 
M. James, Dr. A. L. Child, George Morris, and Richard Leeke. Each of the above geu 
tlemen has « certificate from the Mayor of Cincinnati, with the seal of the City describ: 


i ir ns. 
ng HENRY M. LEWIS, of Montgomery, Ala., is our General Travelling Agent for the 
States of Alabama and Tennessee, assisted by 0. F. Lewis, James O. Lewis, and Samuel). 
Lewis. <- 
. ISRAEL E. JAMES, No. 182 South Tenth-street, Philadelphia, is our Genera! Tra 

olin Agent, assisted by William H. Weld, John Collins, James Deering, J. — 
Thos. D. Nice, Robt. W. Morrison, Edward W. Wiley, Wm. L. Waterman, R. 8. James, 
Alex. H. Carson, L. B. Lemay,®. Mustin, Ben. F. Swain, T. Ashman, and P, ee a 

AGENT FOR CALIFORNIA.—J.J. LECOUNT, Bookseller and Newspaper ae i 
Francisco, is duly authorized to receive subscriptions for the New York ‘‘5p 
the Times.” Single numbers may also be obtained from him. 

a@ Receiptafrom either of the above —— ~~ Sneieiatedees 

: : “ 
——— cee SOHN RICHARDS , Proprietor and Publisher, 


——, 


ee — 


—— 











TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


| WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 


AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OP 


TEN DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER 10 THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR, AND 4 
COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS. ‘ 
Cel. WM. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the “NaPousom oF ~ coal 
Mad’lle AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character ° Le 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as im their Match in Harness 


BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, - SLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 
JOHN BASCOMBE, | MONMOUTH RCLIPSS, and FASHION. 
—_—_—_——- 








THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES ; 
A CHRONICLE OF a 
THE TURF, AGRICULTURE, FIELD SPORTS, LITERATURE, alg 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL BNGRAVIN oe 47, #. 70 BB 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AZ NO. 233 BROA ’ 


JOHN RICHARDS, PROPRIETOR AND PUSLISHER. 


—— 


EDWARD E. JONES, EDITOR. 


\ 


eo insertion oeee $3,9 
yertisement not exceeding tem lines—One — eee ware 
o Dol” do. do. Three months...-----*** Se 
Doj do, do. Six montbs...+++002°°°°°" 5g 
De. do. do. One year eeerrr eoeeere 
Longer ones inserted at proportionate prices. 
One Dollar each. . 
Batra copies of the £xaxavmvas to be had at ; < soat : 
Letters raiating to the Editorial or a vusiness of the office, ~ rc pablieee 
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